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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

.BafiJtgififlnd 

Teachers  are  almost  universally  expected  to  evaluate,  revise  and 
improve  the  program  and  methods  which  they  follow  in  their  teaching. 

Evaluation  has  numerous  meanings  and  connotations,  from  a grading 
or  rating  to  a gathering  and  use  of  feedback  information.  In  the  context 
of  this  study  evaluation  is  used  in  this  latter  sense;  to  describe  the 
gathering  and  use  of  information  as  feedback  to  assess  the  effects  of 
program  and  teaching.  This  kind  of  evaluation  has  been  carried  out  in  a 
variety  of  ways  and  one  widely  used  method  aimed  particularly  at  self- 
improvement  is  careful  observation. 

Careful  observation  by  the  teacher  is  a technique  appropriate  for 
and  useful  with  young  children.  Observation  and  subsequent  use  of 
information  as  feedback  and  to  guide  next  steps  can  be  a powerful  force 
in  curriculum  planning  for  the  individual  teacher.  Observation  can 
guide  long  range  plans  and  influence  those  teacher  micro-behaviors  of 
personal  contact  and  communication.  Based  in  recent  history  and  newly 
espoused  theory  by  contemporary  educational  leaders,  this  means  of 
evaluation  currently  enjoys  both  popularity  and  promise  (Gordon,  1V66). 

.CgapfinsalQis  fiducaliftn 

Compensatory  education  is  a movement  toward  early  and/or  different 
educational  experience  for  children  with  certain  disadvantages.  In 
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current  literature  and  in  the  case  of  this  study,  the  compensation  is  to 

counteract  or  to  make  up  for  disadvantages  related  to  cultural  deprivation 

«/ 

and  poverty. 

With  an  urgency  that  surprised  even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  compensatory  movement,  the  idea  jumped  quickly  into  practice.  Chil- 
dren were  sought  out  and  enrolled.  Operation  Head  Start,  for  example, 
was  initially  planned  for  about  10,000  children.  The  projection  moved 
quickly  to  40,000  but  the  first  year  of  operation  found  over  561,000 
children  involved  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  1966).  Seme  of 
these  clients  were  given  short  structured  language  development  lessons; 
others  spent  most  of  their  school  day  exploring  the  community  and  expand- 
ing their  background  of  experience. 

The  programs  of  compensatory  education  are  widely  varied,  based  on 
a broad  range  of  assumption  and  theory,  and  operate  toward  different  out- 
comes. Seme  have  become  regular  parts  of  public  school  operation  while 
others  are  in  pilot  or  experimental  stages. 

The  ProMp-n 

Teachers  should  evaluate  and  revise  their  program  of  instruction 
and  their  behavior  for  continual  improvement.  But  in  practice  such 
evaluation  as  feedback  and  guide  is  seldom  utilised  in  any  systematic 
manner.  The  problem  of  this  study,  in  question  fora  is:  What  changes 

in  teacher  behavior,  as  indicated  by  verbal  interaction  patterns  measured 
by  the  Reciprocal  Modification  of  the  Flanders  System  of  Interaction 
Analysis  (Ober,  1967),  will  result  when  teachers  use  a variety  of  observa- 
tional techniques  to  gather  feedback  information  in  their  classrooms? 
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■Ejiraasfi  -QL.the-suidy 

Observational  techniques  were  used  by  teachers  in  a program  of* 
compensatory  education  for  young  disadvantaged  children.  Teachers  were 
instructed  in  the  use  of  several  observational  techniques.  The  aim  of 
this  procedure  was  to  facilitate  systematic  assessment  as  feedback  among 
teachers  and  then  examine  certain  verbal  interaction  patterns  in  the 
classroom  as  indicators  of  change  in  teacher  behavior. 

IteUils 


yaxiahles 

The  independent  variables  in  the  present  study  are  the  observational 
techniques  (See  Appendix  A)  used  by  teachers.  The  dependent  variables, 
the  criteria  by  which  change  was  examined,  are  the  verbal  interaction 
patterns  of  the  teachers  as  measured  by  the  Reciprocal  Modification  of 
the  Flanders  System  of  Interaction  Analysis.  Those  verbal  interaction 
patterns  are: 

1.  The  Indirect-Direct  Ratio 

2.  The  Revised  Indirect-Direct  Ratio 

3.  The  Student-Teacher  Ratio 

foaothesss 

The  prime  hypothesis  of  the  present  study  is;  Teachers  who  use  a 
variety  of  observational  techniques  for  obtaining  feedback  with  respect 
to  instruction  in  their  classroom  will  change  from  pretest  to  posttest 
in  terms  of  the  following  verbal  interaction  patterns  as  measured  by  the 
Reciprocal  Modification  of  the  Flanders  System  of  Interaction  Analysis: 
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1.  The  Indirect-Direct  Ratio,  will  increase 

between  pretest  and  post test. 

2.  The  Revised  Indirect-Direct  Ratio,  ^figory^r. 

' categories  7,8,9? 

increase  between  pretest  and  posttest. 

3.  The  Student-Teacher  Ratio,  ^ 1 1.al  - , I ^ I ^ }■  r l:"' I 

categories  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  6,  9f 

will  increase  between  pretest  and  posttest. 

Figure  1 on  page  5 presents  the  category  descriptions. 


■Siosiificance  and  expectations 

Teachers  faced  with  a group  of  young  children  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  know  very  little  about  these  children  as  a group.  There  is 
little  precedent,  theory,  research,  or  successful  practice  available  as  a 
guide.  Any  curriculum  guide,  method  of  instruction,  or  way  of  behaving 
oust  be  considered  tentative  by  the  teachers  as  better  guides,  oethods, 
and  behaviors  are  sought. 

If  teachers  engage  in  a systematic  program  of  careful  observation, 
they  will  learn  oore  about  their  charges.  They  will  further  learn  more 
about  the  effects  of  the  program  presented  upon  the  children.  And  as 
feedback  information  is  gathered  and  studied  teachers  are  likely  to 
adjust  their  program  and  their  behavior  accordingly.  Changes  in  verbal 
interaction  patterns  in  the  classroom  will  indicate  such  changes. 

Another  outcome  of  the  present  study  is  a battery  of  observational 
methods  for  use  in  classrooms  with  young  children.  These  methods, 
whether  modifications  of  research  instruments  or  original,  may  have  value 
in  teacher  preparation  and  inservice  programs. 
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1 ACCEPTS  ESSJJJSS:  accepts  and  clarifies  the  feeling  11 

tone  of  another  in  a friendly  manner. 

2 f-SAISKS,  ENCOURAGES.  OR  .ACCEPTS:  praises  or  encourages  12 

the  action,  behavior,  recitation,  comments,  ideas,  etc. 

of  another.  Jokes  that  release  tension  not  at  the 
expense  of  another  individual.  Nodding  the  head  or 
saying  "uh-huh"  or  Mgo  on”  are  included.  Repeats  answer 
or  statement  of  another. 

3 JJ.SSS  IDEAS  .OF  ANOTHER:  clarifying,  building  on,  develop-  13 

ing,  and  accepting  the  action,  behavior,  and  ideas  of 
another. 

4 ASKS  j&ESHHMSs  asking  a question  about  the  content  14 

(subject  matter)  or  procedure  with  the  intent  that 

another  should  answer. 

5 ANSWERS  THE  QUESTIONS  OF  ANOTHER:  giving  direct  answers  15 

to  questions  regarding  content  or  procedures  that  are 
asked  by  another. 


6 .SELF-  IN  IT  I AT£P_INF  OR  H AT  I CM  GIVING*  giving  facts, inforaa-  16 

tion,  or  opinions  about  content  or  procedure.  Expressing 

ones  own  ideas.  Asking  rhetorical  questions  (not  intended 
to  be  answered).  v 

7 GIVES  DIRECTIONS:  directions,  commands,  or  orders  to  17 

which  another  is  expected  to  comply. 

8 CORRECTIVE  FEEDBACK:  telling  another  that  his  answer  is  18 

wrong  when  the  correctness  of  his  answer  can  be  estab- 
lished by  other  than  opinion  (i.e.,  empirical  validation, 
definition,  or  custom). 

9 CRITICIZES  ANOTHER  OR  JUSTIFIES  AUTHORITY;  statements  19 

intended  to  change  the  behavior  of  another  from  a non- 
acceptable  to  an  acceptable  pattern;  bawling  out  seme- 
one;  stating  why  a person  is  doing  what  he  is  doing  so 
as  to  gain  the  opinion  or  judgment  of  another. 


0 SILENCE  DR  CONFUSION:  pauses,  short  periods  of  silence,  0 

and  periods  of  confusion  in  which  communication  cannot 
be  understood  by  an  observer. 

Category  numbers  assigned  to  Teacher  Talk  when  used  in  classroom  situa- 
tion: 1-9. 

Category  numbers  assigned  to  Student  Talk  when  used  in  classroom  situa- 
tion: 11  - 19. 

Fig.  1. — Description  of  Reciprocal  Categories  for  a Modification  of  the 
Flanders  System  of  Interaction  Analysis. 
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Ike  -aeteiag 

In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  eight  classrooms  were  in  operation  during  1966- 
1967  serving  disadvantaged  children  prior  to  their  entrance  into  kinder- 
garten the  following  school  year.  The  program  was  called  the  Atlanta 
Prekindergarten  Project.  This  project  was  sponsored  under  Title  I of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools 
Educational  Improvement  Project. 

The  children  in  the  program  fit  the  broad  description  of  "disadvan- 
taged” and  were  between  four  and  five  years  old.  The  term  "disadvantaged" 
here  denotes  children  from  urban  slims  and  low  (under  $3, COO  annual  in- 
come) income  families.  They  were  in  the  school  setting  about  four  hours 
per  day,  five  days  per  week  from  October  through  July.  There  were  twenty- 
four  staff  members,  all  in  teaching  roles.  Three  of  these  adults  were 
responsible  for  between  fourteen  and  twenty  children  in  each  classroom. 

The  plan 

The  teachers  in  tne  Atlanta  Prekindergarten  Project  expressed  a 
desire  for  evaluative  methods  to  assess  program  effects  and  changes  in 
child  behavior.  After  a review  of  the  literature,  tnis  investigator 
found  and/or  developed  a variety  of  observational  schemes  and  instructed 
the  staff  in  the  use  of  these  techniques.  The  areas  under  evaluation 
included: 

1.  the  extent  and  degree  of  student  participation 

2.  individual  affective  or  coping  behaviors 

3.  sense  of  self 

4.  cognitive  style  indicators 
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Before  and  after  the  use  of  observational  assessment  as  feedback, 
data  were  collected  on  classroom  verbal  interaction  patterns.  Changes 
m these  interaction  patterns  were  examined.  The  Reciprocal  Modification 
of  the  Flanders  System  of  Interaction  Analysis  was  used  in  this  phase, 
taken  from  audio  tapes  of  class  discussions.  The  total  tine  period  of 
the  study  was  approximately  four  and  one-half  months  between  February 
and  June,  1967. 


Definitions 


.V e SbaL In t.exrs Ql i.02  - Teacher  talk  and  student  talk  which  is  audible  under 
classroom  conditions. 

FlasidfiTR  ,5 y nt.cn  of  Interact-ion  Analysis  - A formal  system  for  categorizing 

and  describing  verbal  behavior. 

IadiresV-Pirsct  RflU,0  - A mathematical  expression  representing  the  rela- 
tionship of  indirect  teacher  talk  to  direct  teacher  talk 
calculated  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  indirect  teacher 
talk  by  the  total  amount  of  direct  teacher  talk. 

Rs.glsad_Xiidirect-Drrect  Ratio  - A mathematical  expression  representing 
the  relationship  of  positive  affective  teacher  talk  to* 
negative  affective  teacher  talk  calculated  by  the  total 
teacher  talk  in  categories  1,  2,  and  3 divided  by  the  total 
teacher  talk  in  categories  7,  8,  and  9. 

Stlldfifl n Ch S r ...Ra.ULfl  - A mathematical  expression  representing  the  rela- 
tionship of  student  talk  to  teacher  talk  calculated  by  dividing 
the  total  amount  of  student  talk  by  the  total  amount  of  teacher 
talk. 


CHAPTER  II 


PERSPECTIVES  FROM  THE  LITERATURE 

mis  chapter  is  presented  in  four  parts,  identified  as: 

1.  Observation  for  feedback 

2.  Compensatory  education 

3.  The  observational  techniques 

4.  Development  and  modification  of  the  Flanders  System  of  Inter- 
action Analysis. 

.Qbsarvalion  for  feeritor.fr 

One  part  oj.  the  theoretical  base  from  which  this  study  has  developed 
comes  from  Gordon *s  transactional"  model  of  human  relationships  (Gordon, 
1966).  Behavior  can  be  understood  only  in  terns  of  the  situation  between 
people  as  it  exists,  according  to  this  theoretical  formulation.  The 
transaction  between  a child  and  his  environment  can  modify  outputs  which 
have  been  seen  as  fixed  in  other  views.  Intelligence,  social— emotional 
behavior,  motor  skills,  and  other  outputs  are  examples  of  modifiable 
characteristics  (Gordon,  1968,  in  preparation).  Further,  if  behavior  is 
to  be  understood  it  must  be  studied  in  a situational  context. 

For  the  teacher,  this  position  reduces  the  strength  of  predisposi- 
tions and  requires  flexibility.  Situational  sensitivity  is  needed,  and 
guidance  of  teacher  behavior  comes  from  feedback.  A segment  of  that  feed- 
back comes  from  careful  observation  of  children  in  the  classroom. 
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Another  part  of  the  foundation  underlying  the  present  study,  similar 
but  not  congruent  with  the  transactional  position,  deals  directly  with 
teaching.  Combs  has  stated  that  the  most  accurate  perceptions  about 
children  and  their  behavior  are  necessary  for  teachers  to  behave  effec- 
tively, What  a teacher  believes  about  the  students  will  strongly  influ- 
ence his  behavior  toward  them  (Combs,  1965).  Accurate  perceptions  of  the 
children  in  the  classroom,  accumulated  through  observation,  should  be- 
come the  content  and  basis  for  planning  the  next  teaching  encounter. 

Concern  for  the  problem  of  the  match  between  the  child's  predis- 
posed schema  and  the  circumstance  or  task  of  instruction  (Hunt,  1962)  has 
also  contributed  to  the  background  of  this  study.  Observation  by  the 
teacher  is  an  immediate  and  direct  way  to  identify  unique  behavioral 
inclinations  and  assess  changes.  As  inclinations  are  identified  and 
with  plans  clearly  in  view,  it  is  the  professional  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  to  make  decisions  and  to  intervene  when  necessary.  Those  in 
helping  relationships  to  teachers  can  facilitate  this  study  of  children 
by  providing  ...  analytic  tools  for  studying  the  total  classroom 
interaction  . . ."  (Gordon,  1966,  p.  6). 

Studying  children  has  not  been  a common  practice  among  teachers  in 

the  past.  Waetjen  reviewed  Hughes'  work  with  the  "Provo  Code  Assessment 

Measure,"  Bellack's  study  of  verbal  events  in  high  school  classes, 

Flanders'  research  of  teacher  influence,  and  Perkins*  examination  of 

teacher  and  student  behavior.  The  generalization  drawn  by  Waetjen  from 

these  and  other  recurring  patterns  of  research  is: 

Teachers,  regardless  of  grade  level,  subject  taught,  or 
supervisor's  ratings,  make  very  little  use  of  pupil 
behavior  in  helping  to  develop  curriculum  content 
(Waetjen,  1966,  p.  29). 
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It  follows  that,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  feedback  use,  teachers 

should  use  evaluation  to  guide  teaching.  Snilanski,  in  a series  of 

suggestions  for  pilot  programs  of  compensatory  education,  has  clearly 

stated  the  need  for  evaluation  through  feedback: 

Methodology  and  didactics  should  include  a process  of 
•SflaUMiaa  diagnostic  evaluation  such  that  the  teacher 
can  know  what  is  actually  happening  in  the  learning  of 
given  children  and  can  provide  what  can  be  actually 
used  by  each  child  in  his  progression.  Without  such 
evaluation,  much  teaching  can  be  wasted  and  seme  can 
even  be  hairaful  in  expecting  the  child  to  do  what  he 
cannot  do  (Snilanski,  1964,  p.  19). 

The  1967  Yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  succinctly  states  the  position  held  in  the  present  study  on 
the  function  of  evaluation: 

It  (the  Yearbook  Committee)  shares  a deep  conviction 
that  the  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  provide  feedback 
and  guidance  to  the  whole  educational  process  at  every 
level  (Wilhelms,  1967,  p.  vii). 

Evaluation  and  assessment  through  observation  and  study  of  the 
children  in  classrooms  beccmes  a .sine  cma  non  for  teachers  as  they  plan 
their  work  with  the  children  (Suchman,  1959).  Change  in  the  teachers 
themselves  is  also  to  be  expected  as  they  systematically  observe  children 
(Almy,  1959). 

Taba  moves  this  concept  to  bear  directly  on  the  program  under 


study: 


A careful  diagnosis  of  the  emotional  condition  and  the 
cognitive  styles  of  deviate  (culturally  deprived) 
children  is  necessary  for  effective  program  buildinq  . . . 
(Taba,  1964,  p.  156). 


.Compensatory  ednr.qt  j np 


Children  described  as  disadvantaged"  are  products  of  low  economic 
status,  low  educational  achievement,  tenuous  or  no  employment,  limited 
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community  participation,  and  limited  potential  for  upward  mobility. 

These  factors  appear  to  produce  disadvantages  such  as  a lack  of  auditory 
stimulation  and  visual  discrimination,  reduced  tactile  development,  etc, 
(Deutsch,  1963),  There  are  deficiencies  in  learning  skills,  language 
devexopment,  inter-personal  relationships  and  a host  of  others. 

But  the  findings  and  descriptions  do  not  become  a source  of  pre- 
scriptive ideas  for  teaching.  They  serve  just  to  accentuate  what  is 
iLal  known  about  "disadvantaged”  children  and  how  to  teach  them  (Jones, 
a967).  The  literature  contains  an  impressive  array  of  research  on  the 
success  of  particular  instructional  means  with  particular  groups  of 
children  (Bloom,  Davis,  and  Hess,  1965),  But  the  absence  of  instruc- 
tional theories  which  might  guide  teachers  has  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  schools  to  reach  and  teach  the  "disadvantaged"  (Taba  and 
Elkins,  1966), 

ihe  need  foi  teachers  to  be  sensitive  to  differences,  especially 
among  "disadvantaged"  children  is  great,  and  a variety  of  learning 
opportunities  should  be  presented  (Riessraan,  1964),  The  projections 
set  xorth  in  a recent  ,Re.Y.iew  o,£  Educational  Research  (Karp  and  Sigel, 
1965)  suggest  that  programs  for  the  "disadvantaged"  must  be  related  to 
the  level  and  style  of  the  particular  child.  Tests  and  trained  observa- 
tion are  seen  with  new  power  and  diagnostic  significance  in  this  regard. 

Major  emphasis  in  school  programs  for  these  children  ",  . . should 
be  on  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  techniques  which  give  guidance  to  the 
instructional  team  for  corrective  purposes"  (Bloom,  1964).  The  present 
study  was  founded  on  just  such  a premise. 
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Ike  .observational  techninnes 

Feedback  Form  #1,  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  supervisors  of 
the  program,  is  essentially  an  introduction  to  observation.  It  was 
intended  to  provide  feedback  on  materials  and  molar  information  on  partic- 
ular lessons  or  activities. 

Feedback  Form  *2  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Coping  Analysis  Schedule 
developed  at  Duke  University  (Spaulding,  1966).  The  categories  were 
selected  and  used  in  observing  certain  young  children  in  school  settings. 
The  data  were  reported  as  percentages  of  time  spent  in  each  category  and 
eventually  used  to  prescribe  reinforcement  schedules.  In  the  present 
study,  this  observational  system  was  used  to  make  three  judgments  about 
the  behavior  of  each  child  during  an  activity.  The  results  are  graphic; 
the  number  of  tallies  in  any  category  column  reveals  the  prevailing  class 
behavior  and  individual  behaviors  are  also  evident. 

A third  series  of  techniques,  on  self-concept  indicators,  was 
gleaned  from  research  studies  (Ames,  1952)  (Wattenburg  and  Clifford,  1964) 
(Meyerowitz,  1962)  and  modified  for  use  in  the  classrooms  under  study. 

The  fourth  method  was  planned  and  written  to  gather  information  on 
intellectual  development.  Cognitive  style  was  selected  for  specific 
examination.  This  technique  was  derived  from  research  on  analytic  and 
nonanalytic  patterns  of  behavior  (Kagan,  Moss,  and  Sigel,  1963).  Teachers 
are  to  decide  on  the  style  most  appropriate  to  the  planned  activity,  and 
then  make  a judgment  about  the  behavior  of  particular  children. 

J2£V.elQPment_and  Use_of  the  Flanders  Systeg  of  Interaction  As-ni^sis 

Historically,  several  predecessors  deserve  mention  as  they  have 
influenced  the  present  Flanders  System. 
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Research  on  social  climate  and  the  classroom  personality  of  teachers 
stimulated  Withall  to  examine  the  social-emotional  climate  in  classrooms 
(Withall,  1949).  Seven  categories  were  chosen  and  classroom  interaction 
was  studied  using  typescripts  of  classroom  episodes  taken  from  recordings. 
Withall  concluded  that  climate  can  be  assessed,  that  teacher  verbal  behav- 
ior is  a valid  measure  of  climate  in  classrooms,  and  that  verbal  behavior 
patterns  vary  among  teachers. 

Flanders  trained  teachers  to  interact  with  children  according  to 
Withall 's  category  grouping  (Flanders,  1951).  Inter-personal  anxiety  of 
students  was  measured  and  found  to  be  related  to  types  of  teacher  behavior, 

The  behavior  categories  used  in  these  and  other  studies  (Perkins, 
19ol)  (Thelen,  1951)  resemble  or  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  work  of 
Anderson  and  others  (Anderson,  1939,  1943,  1946a,  1946b).  Teacher  behav- 
iors were  classified  as  "dominative"  and  "integrative"  contacts  with 
children.  These  behaviors  were  found  to  be  prevalent  in  all  classrooms, 
pointing  up  the  major  influence  of  the  teacher.  Dcminative  or  direct 
patterns  of  teacher  behavior  usually  resulted  in  dcminative  student  behav- 
ior and  integrative  or  indirect  teacher  contacts  nurtured  integrative' 
student  behavior.  The  ratio  between  integrative  and  dcminative  teacher 
behavior  was  used  in  these  studies  and  a comparable  ratio  is  in  evidence 
in  those  mentioned  above  and  in  the  Flanders  System  of  Interaction 
Analysis. 

JLnt Qraat m.ijrftse.SS.  -in? lysis  was  published  (Bales,  1950)  and  added 
the  dimension  of  definite  and  proportional  time  intervals  to  systematic 
observation  of  interaction.  Flanders  synthesized  the  research  during 
1955,  1956,  and  1957  and  the  operational  and  mechanical  aspects  of  his 
system  were  devised  and  tested.  These  studies,  conducted  in  Minnesota 
and  New  Zealand,  are  described  in  Teacher  Influence.  Pupil  Attitudes,. 

■and  Achievement  (Flanders,  1965). 
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The  Flanders  System  of  Interaction  Analysis  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  techniques  for  examining  classroom  climate  G'medley 
and  Mitzel,  1963).  Originally,  the  following  ten  categories  were  used. 

1.  ACCEPTS  FEELING:  accepts  and  clarifies  the  tone  of  feeling  of 

the  students  in  an  unthreatenir.g  manner.  Feelings  may  be 
positive  or  negative.  Predicting  or  recalling  feelings  are 
included. 

2.  PRAISES  OR  ENCOURAGES:  praises  or  encourages  student  action 

or  behavior.  Jokes  that  release  tension,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  another  individual,  nodding  head  or  saying  "urn  hm" 
or  "go  on"  are  included. 

3.  ACCEPTS  OR  USES  IDEAS  OF  STUDENT:  clarifying,  building,  or 

developing  ideas  suggested  t>y  a student.  As  teacher  brings 
more  of  his  own  ideas  into  play,  shift  to  category  5. 

4.  ASKS  QUESTIONS:  asking  a question  about  content  or  procedure 

with  the  intent  that  a student  answer. 

5.  LECTURING:  giving  facts  or  opinions  about  content  or  proce- 

dure; expressing  his  own  ideas,  asking  rhetorical  questions. 

6.  GIVING  DIRECTIONS:  directions,  commands,  or  orders  which 

students  are  expected  to  comply  with. 

7.  CRITICIZING  OR  JUSTIFYING  AUTHORITY:  statements  intended 

to  change  student  behavior  from  unacceptable  to  acceptable 
pattern;  bawling  someone  out;  stating  why  the  teacher  is 
doing  what  he  is  doing;  extreme  self- reference . 

8.  STUDENT  TALK  - RESPONSE:  talk  by  students  in  response  to 

teacher.  Teacher  initiates  the  contact  or  solicits  student 
statement. 

9.  STUDENT  TALK  - INITIATION:  talk  initiated  by  students.  If 

"calling  on"  student  is  only  to  indicate  who  may  talk  next, 
observer  must  decide  whether  student  wanted  to  talk. 

10.  SILENCE  OR  CONFUSION:  pause,  short  periods  of  silence  and 

periods  of  confusion  in  which  communication  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  the  observer. 

Verbal  behavior  in  the  classroom  is  categorized  at  the  end  of  each 
three-second  period,  using  the  categories  of  teacher  and  student  talk. 

The  category  number  is  written  on  paper  during  the  observation,  yielding 
a list  of  numerals  which  represent  the  verbal  behavior.  Samples  of 
between  ten  and  twenty-five  minutes  of  class  discussion  are  categorized 
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in  this  manner.  The  ratios,  such  as  between  "indirect"  and  "direct" 
teacher  talk  are  computed  by  counting  the  number  of  tallies  per  category 
ano  comparing  those  in  the  specified  category  groups.  For  a more 
detailed  treatment  of  the  basic  Flanders  system,  refer  to  The  RqTp  of 
.tke....Te3fih&r  in  the  Classrorg  (Amidon  and  Flanders,  1963)  and  Teacher 
Influence.  Punil  Attitudes,  and  Achievement  (Flanders,  1965). 

extensive  work  with  the  Flanders  System  has  been  done  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  has  resulted  in  modifications  of  the  original  form, 
rnree  additional  categories,  planned  to  increase  the  sensitivity  of  the 
instrument,  were  added  (Hough  and  Associates,  1965)  and  used  in  research 
(Ober,  1966).  The  additional  categories  were  actually  divisions  of 
Flanders  * categories  5,  7,  and  9.  A study  was  also  conducted  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  utilizing  a modification  with  sixteen  categories  (Hough, 
1965). 

The  categories  were  again  shortened  to  ten  but  made  reciprocal  in 
1967  (Ober,  1967).  This  form  is  quite  similar  to  Flanders9  original 
instrument,  except  that  each  category  can  be  used  for  either  teacher  talk 
or  student  talk.  Digits  1-9  are  used  to  denote  teacher  talk  while  digits 
11  - 19  are  assigned  to  student  talk.  The  categories  for  teacher  talk  and 
student  talk  of  the  Reciprocal  Modification  of  the  Flanders  System  of 
Interaction  Analysis  are  shown  in  figure  1 on  page  5. 

Flanders  has  stated  that  there  is  no  scale  in  the  category  system, 
only  a classification  scheme  (Flanders,  1965,  p.  20).  Value  judgments 
are  not  implied,  but  made  when  comparing  the  goals  of  the  episode  wii*h 
the  interaction  patterns.  Reliability  of  the  Flanders  System  between 
trained  observers  has  been  found  to  range  between  0.70  and  0.85. 


CHAPTER  III 


DESIGN  CF  THE  STUDY 

-Dssicrn 


Essentially,  this  study  followed  design  number  two  in  Campbell  and 
Stanley's  chapter  on  research  design  in  Gage °s  P?>ndhnnTr  rf  R?«;^rrr;h  rn 
Tsr.shino  (Campbell  and  Stanley,  1963,  pp*  171—246)*  Design  number  two  is 
called  a Hone-group  pretest-posttest"  design* 

Audio  tapes  of  classroom  discussion  were  collected  on  three  sep- 
arate occasions  prior  to  the  instruction  treatment  in  observational 
techniques.  The  instruction  continued  periodically  over  a period  of 
about  three  months.  Tapes  were  made  on  three  separate  occasions  again 
near  the  end  of  the  program,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  instructional 
period.  Presentation  and  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  tapes  generally 
follows  the  methods  used  by  Flanders  and  others  as  outlined  in  r>v;? *»*><*r 
■Influence,.  Punil  Attitude??,,  and  AcMg (Flanders,  1965)* 

This  research  design  was  chosen  because,  as  a pilot  program,  the 
compensatory  education  classes  described  are  unique.  There  were  no 
other  programs  considered  comparable  and  the  one-group  pretest-posttest 
plan  required  no  controls.  The  expectation  of  change  over  time  as 
teachers  use  feedback  is  also  a factor  which  made  this  design  appropriate* 
There  are  limitations  on  the  use  of  this  design  and  attempts  were 
made  to  control  some  of  the  potentially  rival  hypotheses  inherent  in  the 
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use  of  one  pretest  and  one  post test  on  one  group.  Campbell  and  Stanley 
caution  the  researcher  about  history,  maturation,  testing,  and  instrumen- 
tation as  potential  rivals  to  the  central  hypotheses.  The  measures  taken 
to  reduce  these  rival  hypotheses  are  described. 

Extraneous  variables 

Hi&tQiy*  ““  "Between  Oj  (pretest)  and  O2  (posttest)  many  other 
change-producing  events  may  have  occurred  in  addition  to  the  experi- 
menter’s X (planned  intervention)"  (Campbell  and  Stanley,  1963,  p.  177). 

The  timing  of  the  present  study  itself  was  an  attempt  at  control  of 
the  extraneous  events.  The  Atlanta  Prekindergarten  Project  began  in 
October  and  continued  through  July,  The  present  study  was  started  in 
February,  four  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  project.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  program,  lack  of  clear  direction  and  the  confusion  of  a 
formative  period  were  evident  characteristics.  A general  curricular 
framework  was  then  delineated  and  teachers  settled  down  to  a pattern  with 
more  routine  than  disruptive  tendencies.  Over  three  months  elapsed  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  program  and  the  pretest.  The  specialists  and 
supervisors  for  the  program  carried  out  no  unusual  intervention  during 
the  time  period  of  the  study. 

A second  attempt  at  identification  of  extraneous  variables  was 
undertaken  by  periodically  asking  the  teachers  to  report  unusual  events. 
Influential  events  might  be  an  outside  speaker,  conference  attendance, 
inservice  experience,  etc.  This  investigator  was  a periodic  visitor  in 
the  classrooms  and  talked  frequently  with  the  supervisors  of  the  program. 

Only  one  event  occurred  during  the  time  period  of  the  study  which 
might  be  considered  unusual  and  complicating  to  the  findings.  Nine  of 
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the  twenty-four  teaching  staff  members  visited  the  Demonstration  and 
Research  Center  for  Early  Education  (DARCEE  Program)  at  Peabody  College 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  This  visit  was  primarily  to  study  the  DARCEE 
program  for  parent  involvement  in  preschool  programs.  Teachers  reported 
that  the  visit  had  no  effect  on  their  day-to-day  instruction. 

flattreation*  — “This  term  is  used  here  to  cover  all  of  those  biolog- 
ical or  psychological  processes  which  systematically  vary  with  the  passage 
of  time,  independent  of  specific  external  events**  (Campbell  and  Stanley, 
1963,  p.  178). 

This  rival  variable  is  most  often  a problem  in  studies  where  the 
subjects  are  children  during  periods  of  accelerated  biological  or  psycho- 
logical growth.  With  adults,  as  in  the  present  study,  the  effect  of 
biological  or  psychological  maturation  can  be  expected  to  be  very  slight. 
The  time  period  of  the  study  also  reduces  the  possible  influence  of 
maturation,  as  detectable  change  in  adults  due  to  biological  or  psycho- 
logical maturation  over  four  months  is  not  likely  to  have  influenced  the 
results. 

■Tasting.  — The  power  of  this  variable  and  its  effects  were  reduced 
by  the  nature  of  the  method  used.  Audio  tape  recordings  of  teacher-pup- I 
discussions  made  up  the  testing  device.  When  episodes  were  being 
recorded,  only  the  three  teaching  staff  members  and  the  children  were 
present.  The  frequent  use  of  tape  recorders  during  regular  classroom 
activities  made  taping  a common  and  familiar  occurrence  both  to  children 
and  teachers.  The  variety  and  range  of  episodes  selected  for  recording 
is  further  evidence  that  the  recording  had  little  influence  ca  verbal 
interaction  patterns* 
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There  were  possible  effects  upon  the  individual  teachers  as  they 
were  aware  that  the  taped  session  would  be  analysed.  During  pretest  and 
posttest  procedure  meetings,  the  quantifying  nature  of  the  analysis  was 
stressed  and  the  teaching  staff  was  told  that  no  value  judgments  or 
ratings  would  be  made  of  the  process  or  content  of  the  episodes.  Further, 
the  tapes  were  mailed  directly  to  the  investigator  by  the  teachers,  elimi- 
nating any  anxiety  about  local  supervisory  interference.  The  awareness 

effect  can  be  expected  to  be  minimal  and  constant  during  both  pretest  and 
posttest. 

Instr^entatifia.  — This  extraneous  rival  hypothesis  refers  to 
changes  in  the  measuring  instrument  which  might  account  for  differences 
between  pretest  and  posttest. 

The  Reciprocal  Modification  of  the  Flanders  System  of  Interaction 
Analysis  was  used  by  the  investigator  in  the  present  study.  The  suggested 
formal  training  in  the  use  of  the  system,  using  Flanders’s  training  tapes, 
was  taken  to  standardize  and  reduce  variability.  During  the  training  and 
analysis,  comparison  of  results  with  those  of  a qualified  professional 
w..o  is  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  system  made  for  further  standardisa- 
tion. 

The  tapes  were  analyzed  without  reference  to  time  of  taping  or 
school  or  teacher.  They  were  coded  and  then  mixed  so  as  to  eliminate 
sets  in  the  analysis  which  might  develop  between  pretest  and  posttest. 

Pretest  Procedure 

After  several  meetings  with  the  Coordinator  of  Elementary  Education 
for  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools  and  her  staff  of  Early  Childhood  Education 
Specialists,  a time  was  set  when  all  staff  members  in  the  prekindergarten 
program  would  meet.  This  investigator  was  introduced  to  the  teaching 
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staff  at  that  time  and  explained  the  study.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
teaching  staif  would  cooperate  in  data  collection  and  the  instructional 
phase  of  the  study. 

ihe  investigator  visited  several  of  the  classrooms  used  in  the  study 
to  establish  rapport  with  the  teachers  and  to  identify  possible  problems 
in  data  collection  procedures.  One  of  the  teachers  was  asked  to  partic- 
ipate in  a pilot  exercise  of  data  collection.  She  planned  an  activity 
and  engaged  in  discussion  with  the  children.  A second  teacher  operated 
the  tape  recorder  and  handled  the  microphone. 

Following  this  pilot  tape,  the  investigator  analyzed  the  tape 
according  to  procedure  already  outlined  and  found  that  further  collection 
of  data  by  this  method  was  feasible  and  desirable  for  the  study. 

At  a second  meeting  of  the  teaching  staff  the  procedures  for 
collecting  the  pretest  audio  tapes  was  outlined.  Each  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  in  each  of  the  eight  classrooms  was  asked  to  record  three 
episodes  of  teacher- student  discussion,  making  a total  of  seventy-two 
episodes.  The  episodes  could  range  frca  between  seven  and  twenty  minutes 
in  length  each,  and  were  to  be  collected  on  three  separate  occasions  over 
a period  of  two  weeks.  At  least  one  school  day  should  separate  each 
episode. 

Based  on  the  experience  with  the  pilot  tape,  a team  approach  to  the 
taping  was  urged.  One  staff  member  was  to  conduct  the  discussion  while 
another  operated  the  tape  recorder,  and  this  cooperation  was  then 
reversed  when  another  staff  member  talked  with  the  children. 

The  content  and  nature  of  the  discussion  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  staff  members.  The  only  criterion  for  selection  of 
episodes  was  that  the  teacher  and  children  be  engaged  in  discussion.  The 
episodes  selected  all  met  this  criterion  and  ranged  from  carefully 
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planned  lessons  on  community  helpers  to  casual  discussion  during  lunch. 
Other  exaaples  of  episodes  v;ere  "happy  gathering”  sessions,  reviews  of 
field  trips,  language  development  activities,  discussion  of  a story,  etc. 

Each  school  unit  was  given  address  labels  and  stamps  so  that  the 
completed  tapes  could  be  nailed  directly  to  the  investigator.  Replace- 
ment tapes  were  supplied  by  the  investigator  to  take  the  place  of  those 
used  in  the  pretesting. 

Instructional  Procedure 

Introduction  to  observational  techniques  and  instruction  in  the 
use  of  those  selected  for  the  present  study  began  two  weeks  after  the 
completion  of  pretesting.  All  teaching  staff  members  plus  the  several 
Early  Childhood  Education  Specialists  had  one  afternoon  per  week  spe- 
cially designated  for  meetings.  These  meetings  took  place  in  conference 
rooms  of  the  Instructional  Service  Center  of  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools 
(2930  Forest  Hill  Drive,  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia).  The  investigator 
took  part  in  ten  of  the  afternoon  meetings.  The  first  two  were  devoted 
to  pretest  procedures,  and  the  last  to  posttest  procedures. 

At  the  first  meeting  related  to  the  observational  techniques,  the 
role  of  observation  in  curriculum  planning  and  instructional  decision 
making  was  discussed.  Concerns  of  the  teachers  revolved  around  a desire 
to  learn  how  to  measure  the  effects  their  instructional  program  xvould 
have  on  the  children  involved.  They  were  seeking  ways  of  assessment  and 
evaluation,  and  Feedback  Form  #1  grew  out  of  this  first  meeting. 

The  meetings  which  followed  included  a review  of  previous  discus- 
sions, questions  and  answers  concerning  use  of  techniques  being  used,  and 
introduction  of  the  next  technique.  The  investigator  acted  in  the  rc*e 
of  a consultant  in  these  meetings. 
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Concurrent  with  these  meetings,  the  investigator  visited  each  of 
the  classrooms  at  least  twice*  These  visits  were  made  as  a passive 
observer  and  also  to  answer  questions  regarding  the  observational 
techniques  on  an  individual  basis. 

Throughout  the  time  period  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
observational  techniques,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  investi- 
gator to  minimize  coercion  and  maximize  cooperative  participation.  Where 
a technique  proved  to  be  difficult  to  follow  or  require  too  much  time, 
revision  was  made.  For  example,  the  observations  originally  suggested 
on  Feedback  Fora  *2  were  shortened  to  coincide  with  the  average  length 
of  a particular  lesson  or  activity.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  seme  of 
the  teachers  participated  in  the  program  because  they  thought  it  was 
expected  of  them,  however  every  attempt  to  eliminate  such  misconceptions 
was  made.  Their  voluntary  participation  was  emphasized  throughout,  and 
this  was  also  stressed  to  their  supervisors. 

Posttest,  Precede 

Five  weeks  after  the  last  instructional  meeting  with  the  teaching 
staff  the  procedure  for  making  the  posttest  tapes  was  discussed.  The 
procedure  and  criterion  for  selection  of  episodes  to  record  was  the 
same  as  followed  in  the  pretest  directions. 

.Observer  JkliakLLily 

The  Scott  method  of  estimating  reliability  (Scott,  1955),  both 
between  observers  and  over  time  for  the  same  observer,  was  selected  and 
used  in  the  present  study.  Flanders  found  this  to  be  the  most  useful 
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method  (Flandersr  1965)  because  it  is  relatively  unaffected  by  low  fre- 
quencies, can  be  adapted  for  percentage  figures,  ar.d  is  more  sensitive 
at  higher  levels  of  reliability. 

In  preparation  for  analysis  of  the  taped  discussions  used  in  this 
study  the  investigator  participated  in  a training  session  on  interaction 
analysis.  This  session,  conducted  by  a University  of  Florida  faculty 
member  with  considerable  experience  in  both  Flanders'  original  category 
system  and  later  modifications,  consisted  of  approximately  fourteen 
contact  hours.  The  majority  of  this  time  was  spent  analysing  recorded 
tapes  and  discussing  differences  in  interpretation.  Checks  on  inter- 
observer reliability  and  intra-observer  reliability  were  also  made. 

The  original  proposal  for  the  present  study  set  forth  the  investi- 
gator as  the  only  observer,  subject  to  reported  reliability  of  between 
0.65  and  0.60.  Flanders,  using  trained  observers,  reported  inter- 
observer reliability  of  approximately  0.85  (Flanders,  1965).  Inter- 
observer reliability  for  the  investigator  in  the  present  study  was 
established  by  comparing  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  given  tapes  with 
the  faculty  member  and  other  participants  in  the  training  session. 

Checks  were  also  made  on  the  pretest  and  posttest  tapes  used  in  the 
study,  comparing  the  investigator's  results  with  those  of  others 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  system.  The  reliability  coefficients  were 
0.76,  0.79,  and  0.90.  Using  Fisher's  Z transfounation,  a mean  of  0.84 
was  established.  (The  highest  agreement,  0.90  was  between  the  investi- 
gator and  the  "expert”  faculty  member.) 

Intra-observer  reliability  reflects  agreement  on  the  same  recorded 
episode  when  analyzed  at  different  times.  The  coefficients  reported 
here  were  also  established  during  the  training  session  and  using  pretest 
and  posttest  tapes  from  the  present  study.  At  least  one  week  separated 
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the  analysis  of  the  sane  tape.  The  intra-observer  reliability  coeffi- 
cients -ore  0.71,  0.67,  and  0.89.  Using  Fisher^s  2 transformation,  a 
mean  of  0.83  was  established.  Since  these  reliability  coefficients 
satisfied  the  condition  noted  in  the  original  proposal,  the  investi- 
gator was  the  only  observer  for  all  of  the  episodes  in  the  present  study. 


The  Scott  coefficient  is  calculated  as  follows? 


Pi 


100  - Pe 

Po  is  the  proportion  of  agreement  with  a standard  which  is 
established  by  subtracting  the  total  percentage  of  disagreesewm  frca 


ICO  per  cent. 

Pe  is  a correction  factor  for  agreement  by  chance  and  is  found  by 
squaring  the  percentage  figures  of  the  two  categories  with  the  largest 
nuaber  of  tallies.  These  two  squares  are  then  added  to  yield  Pe. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  CF  TEE  DATA 

This  chapter  includes  an  examination  and  analysis  of  the  informa- 
tion gathered  from  the  pretest  and  posttest  audio  tapes  of  verbal  inter- 
action in  the  classroom  situation.  The  categorisation  ox  teacher  and 
student  talk,  using  the  Reciprocal  Modification  of  the  Flanders  System 
of  Interaction  Analysis,  is  described.  Analysis  of  these  data,  with 
appropriate  tables  and  figures,  is  followed  by  a reporting  of  the 
results  of  the  present  study. 

Hypotheses 


At  the  beginning  of  this  study,  the  main  hypothesis  and  specific 
subhypotheses  were  stated:  Teachers  who  use  a variety  of  observational 
techniques  for  obtaining  feedback  with  respect  to  instruction  in  their 
classroom  will  change  from  pretest  to  posttest  in  terms  of  the  following 
verbal  interaction  patterns  as  measured  by  the  Reciprocal  Modification 
of  the  Flanders  System  of  Interaction  Analysis: 

D 9 ^ A 

. "£*'-7*  » will  increase 

between  pretest  and  posttest. 

2.  The  Revised  Indirect-Direct  Ratio,  ■C3te.g,orie,S  will 

categories  <,b,9 

increase  between  pretest  and  posttest. 

3.  The  Student-Teacher  Ratio,  1 JL T. 1 9 

categories  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6r  7,  8,  9' 

will  increase  between  pretest  and  posttest. 


1.  The  Indirect-Direct  Ratio,  will  incre 

categories  o,7,8,9  ? 
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Figure  2 on  page  27  presents  the  category  descriptions.  For  the  remainder 
oi  this  report,  the  following  symbols  will  be  used  to  represent  the  ratios: 

1*  Indirect-Direct  - l/D 

2.  Revised  Indirect-Direct  - II/DD 

3.  Student-Teacher  - S/T 

Interaction  analysis 

An  analogy  has  been  made  (Ober,  1965)  between  interaction  analysis 
in  education  and  a movie  camera  in  sports.  The  general  process  of  inter- 
action analysis  (The  Reciprocal  Modification  of  the  Flanders  System  of 
Interaction  Analysis  is  one  of  several  specific  types.)  enables  the  user 
to  record  and  preserve  an  instructional  event  in  much  the  same  way  that 
a movie  camera  enables  the  user  to  record  and  preserve  a sporting  event. 
Interaction  analysis  is  also  suitable  to  a quantification  of  the  instruc- 
tional event,  yielding  data  that  can  be  subjected  to  statistical  analysis. 

The  central  procedure  used  is  for  the  observer  to  categorize 
teacher  and  student  talk,  every  three  seconds,  into  one  of  the  predeter- 
mined categories.  The  Reciprocal  Modification  of  the  Flanders  System 
of  Interaction  Analysis  used  in  the  present  study  has  nine  categories 
for  teacher  talk,  nine  categories  for  student  talk,  and  one  category 
for  silence  or  confusion  when  no  talk  can  be  discerned.  All  verbal 
interplay  in  the  classroom  during  a particular  episode  is  classified 
and  placed  into  one  of  the  nineteen  categories.  The  three  second 
interval  allows  the  talk  in  each  category  to  be  expressed  as  a percent- 
age of  the  total,  so  that  the  percentages  can  be  compared  between 
pretest  and  posttest. 
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1 

2 


4 


5 


ACCEPTS  FEELING:  accepts  and  clarifies  the  feeling  11 

tone  of  another  in  a friendly  manner. 

PRAISES.  ENCOURAGES.  OR  ACCEPTS:  pr  aises  or  encourages  12 

the  action,  behavior,  recitation,  comments,  ideas,  etc. 
of  another.  Jokes  that  release  tension  not  at  the 
expense  of  another  individual.  Nodding  the  head  or 
saying  ”uh-huh”  or  t#go  on”  are  included.  Repeats  answer 
or  statement  of  another. 

■USSS  IV?. AS  OF  ANOTHER:  clarifying,  building  on,  develop-  13 

ing,  and  accepting  the  action,  behavior,  and  ideas  ox 
another. 

-AffXS  QUESTIONS:  asking  a question  about  the  content  14 

(subject  matter)  or  procedure  with  the  intent  that 
another  should  answer. 

.ANSARS  THE  QUESTIONS  C?  ANOTHER:  giving  direct  answers  15 

to  questions  regarding  content  or  procedures  that  are 
asked  by  another. 


6 SEIF-INITI STEP  TWW''rriFlGWm'i:  giving  facts,  inforca-  16 

tion,  or  opinions  about  content  or  procedure.  Expressing 

ones  own  ideas.  Asking  rhetorical  questions  (not  intended 
to  be  answered). 

7 .GIVES  DIRECTIONS:  directions,  commands,  or  orders  to  17 

which  another  is  expected  to  comply. 

8 CORRECTIVE  FEEDBACK;  telling  another  that  his  answer  is  18 

wrong  when  the  correctness  of  his  answer  can  be  estab- 
lished by  other  than  opinion  (i.e.,  empirical  validation, 
definition,  or  custom). 

9 CRITICISES  ANOTHER  UR  JUSTIFIES  AUTHORITY : statements  19 

intended  to  change  the  behavior  of  another  from  a non- 
acceptable  to  an  acceptable  pattern;  bawling  out  some- 
one; stating  why  a person  is  doing  what  he  is  doing  so 

as  to  gain  the  opinion  or  judgment  of  another. 


0 -SII5NCE  OR  CONFUSION:  pauses,  short  periods  of  silence,  0 

and  periods  of  confusion  in  which  communication  cannot 
be  understood  by  an  observer. 

Category  numbers  assigned  to  Teacher  Talk  when  used  in  classroom  situa- 
tion: 1-9. 

Category  numbers  assigned  to  Student  Talk  when  used  in  classroom  situa- 
tion: 11  - 19. 

Fig.  2. — Description  of  Reciprocal  Categories  for  a Modification  of  the 
Flanders  System  of  Interaction  Analysis. 
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Audio  tape  recordings  of  classroom  discussions  between  teacher  and 
students  provided  the  raw  data  for  the  study.  A total  of  six  episodes 
were  recorded  by  each  of  the  subjects;  three  as  pretest  before  inter- 
vention and  three  as  posttest.  Each  episode  was  between  seven  and 
fourteen  minutes  s.n  length  ar.d  in  most  cases  constituted  a particular 
"lesson”  or  experience  frcm  beginning  to  end. 

The  raw  data  for  each  episode  vfere  in  the  form  of  a series  of 
numerals,  each  representing  a category  for  a given  three  second  period. 

A sample  of  these  raw  data,  with  brief  comment  regarding  the  category, 
zs  presented  in  Figure  3.  This  sample  represents  one  minute  of  verbal 
interaction. 

ihe  next  step  following  this  categorisation  was  to  transfer  the 
series  of  numerals  to  IBM  cards.  The  three  episodes  for  each  subject 
were  combined  during  this  step,  so  that  the  pretest  IBM  cards  for  each 
subject  became  a composite  of  the  three  recordings.  In  this  way,  the 
three  samples  of  a subject^  verbal  interaction  patterns  were  merged 
into  one  representation  for  that  subject.  The  punching  and  verification 
of  the  I EM  cards  was  done  at  the  University  of  Florida  Computing  Center. 

While  the  raw  data  were  being  transferred  to  the  IBM  cards,  a 
computer  program  was  written  to  provide  for  the  computations  required. 

For  each  subject,  the  raw  pretest  and  posttest  data  were  used  in  the 
following  calculations. 

1.  All  tallies  in  a given  category  were  summed,  yielding  the 
total  number  of  tallies  in  each  of  the  categories.  For 
example,  a given  subject  may  have  had  65  tallies  in  category 
4 from  pretest  data. 

2.  The  number  of  tallies  in  each  category  (for  each  subject  and 
by  pretest  and  posttest)  was  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
tallies  for  all  categories,  yielding  a percentage.  For 
example,  a given  subject  may  have  spent  24.51  per  cent  of  the 
total  asking  question  (category  4)  from  pretest  data. 
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4 (teacher  asks  question) 

15  (student  answers  question) 

2 (teacher  accepts  or  praises  answer) 

6 (teacher  gives  information,  lectures) 

6 (teacher  gives  information,  lectures) 

7 (teacher  gives  directions) 

14  (student  asks  question) 

5 (teacher  answers  question) 

0 (silence) 

7 (teacher  gives  directions) 

16  (student  gives  information) 

16  (student  gives  information) 

4 (teacher  asks  question) 

15  (student  answers  question) 

8 (teacher  tells  student  answer  is  wrong) 

15  (student  answers  question) 

2 (teacher  accepts  or  praises  answer) 

2 (teacher  accepts  or  praises  answer) 

3 (teacher  uses  or  clarifies  idea  of  another) 

6 (teacher  gives  information,  lectures) 

Fig.  3.— Sample  of  Raw  Data  and  Category  Comment 
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3.  The  percentage  of  total  time  spent  in  each  of  the  categories 
was  then  used  to  compute  the  ratios  (l/D,  II/DD,  and  S/T)  for 
comparison  between  pretest  and  posttest. 

Statistical  trent.^ent- 

Foilowing  the  intermediate  data  analysis  and  computations  which 
produced  the  l/D,  II/DD,  and  S/T  ratios  it  remained  to  examine  the  change 
(if  any)  in  these  ratios  between  pretest  and  posttest. 

First*  the  directional  difference  between  pretest  and  posttest  was 
computed  for  each  ratio  by  subject.  These  differences,  for  each  ratio, 
were  summed.  The  differences  we  re  also  squared  and  these  squares  summed. 
Table  1 presents  the  results  o£  these  calculations  for  the  l/D  ratio, 
table  2 for  the  Il/BD  ratio,  and  table  3 for  the  S/T  ratio. 

To  test  for  the  significance  of  change  over  time,  a J;  test  was 
used.  Since  the  original  three  hypotheses  were  stated  such  that  an 
increase  was  expected,  the  one-tailed  test  was  the  appropriate  fora. 
Table  4 shows  the  t test  analysis  for  the  group  on  change  in  I/D  ratios, 
Il/DD  ratios,  and  S/T  ratios. 

The  change  over  time  for  the  I/O  ratio,  as  indicated  by  the 
differences  between  pretest  and  posttest,  was  found  to  be  significant 
at  the  .01  level.  Since  the  differences  between  pretest  ratios  and 
posttest  ratios  were  found  by  subtracting  pretest  from  posttest,  the 
mean  of  the  differences  showed  an  increase  in  the  l/D  ratio  for  the  v 
group.  This  finding  supports  subhypothesis  number  one  of  the  present 
study;  that  the  l/D  ratio  will  increase  between  pretest  and  posttest. 
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TABLE  1 


THE  I/D  RATIO;  PRETEST g POSTTEST , DIFFERENCE,  SQUARED  DIFFERENCE,  AND  SUilS 


Subj  ect 

Pretest 

Ratio 

Posttest 

Ratio 

Difference 

Difference 

Squared 

A 

1.2928 

11.7692 

10.4764 

109.7750 

3 

1.5284 

10.0455 

8.5171 

72.5410 

C 

0.3546 

2.2727 

1.9181 

3.6791 

D 

2.3893 

3.6364 

1.2471 

1.5552 

E 

0.6751 

1.7167 

1.0416 

1.0849 

F 

0.7264 

1.3293 

0.5669 

0.3214 

G 

1.7719 

3.4925 

1.7206 

2.9604 

3 

2.4242 

3.8070 

1.3828 

1.9121 

I 

3.3699 

4.2553 

0.8854 

0.7339 

J 

1.1714 

3.6250 

2.4536 

6.0201 

K 

1.5513 

3.0698 

1.5185 

2.3058 

L 

1.8739 

4.1556 

2.2817 

5.2061 

M 

1.5229 

1.8140 

0.2911 

0.0847 

N 

0.7912 

1.4409 

0.6497 

0.4221 

0 

1.9241 

2.0857 

0.1616 

0.0261 

P 

2.1909 

4.9412 

2.7503 

7.5641 

Q 

5.1754 

4.5833 

-0.5921 

0.3506 

R 

6.3250 

4.7571 

-1.5679 

2.4583 

3 

1.0071 

2.0796 

1.0725 

1.1503 

Total 

— — 

36.7750 

220.1811 
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TABLE  2 


THE  I I/CD  RATIO;  PRETEST,  POS1TEST,  DIFFERENCE,  SQUARED  DIFFERENCE.  AND  SU11S 


Subj  ect 

Pretest 

Ratio 

Posttest 

Ratio 

Difference 

Difference 

Squared 

A 

45.0000 

19.0000 

- 26.0000 

676.0000 

3 

52.3333 

32.0000 

- 20.3333 

413.3089 

C 

53.CC00 

10.1667 

- 42.6333 

1,834.6919 

D 

6.0952 

4.0741 

- 2.0211 

4.0848 

E 

3.7917 

9.2000 

5.4083 

29.2497 

F 

6.8750 

7.4286 

0.5536 

0,3065 

G 

3.1250 

3.0909 

- 0.0341 

0.0012 

H 

5.8750 

3.7033 

- 2.1667 

4.6945 

I 

5.0000 

5.0667 

0.0667 

0.0044 

J 

5.5000 

4.9091 

- C.5909 

0.3491 

K 

10.6364 

4.6000 

- 10.1764 

103.5591 

L 

1.9630 

5.1667 

3.2037 

10.2637 

a 

5.4783 

1.7027 

- 3.7756 

14.2551 

N 

2.1429 

2. 2000 

0.0571 

0.0033 

0 

17.8000 

6.4545 

- 11.3455 

128.7203 

P 

1.6923 

5.4615 

3.7592 

14.1316 

Q 

5.3333 

8.5000 

3.1667 

10.6713 

R 

6.3750 

6.4211 

0.0461 

0.C021 

S 

2.9333 

0.5125 

- 2.4208 

5.e6Q3 

Total 

mmm  m m 

-105.5258 

3,259.0706 
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TAELS  3 


the  S/T  RATIO;  PRETEST,  POSTTEST,  DIFFERENCE,  SQUARED  DIFFERENCE,  AND  SUNS 


Subject 

Pretest 

Ratio 

Posttect 

Ratio 

Difference 

Difference 

Squared 

■ A 

0.4637 

0.9398 

0.4761 

0.2267 

B 

0.4022 

0.5267 

0.1245 

0.0155 

C 

0.2072 

0.7222 

0.5150 

0.2652 

D 

0.8041 

0.5686 

-0.2355 

0.0544 

E 

0.4802 

0.6319 

0.1517 

0.0230 

F 

0.5983 

0.5864 

-0.0119 

0.0001 

G 

0.5190 

0.6711 

0.1521 

0.0231 

H 

0.5428 

0.7299 

0.1871 

0.0350 

I 

0.6332 

0.8016 

0.1684 

0.0233 

J 

0.3914 

0.5946 

0.2032 

0.0413 

K 

0.4824 

0.5429 

Q.G6C5 

G.CQ37 

L 

0.6364 

0.6336 

-0.C023 

0.0000 

M 

0.3627 

0.4132 

0.0505 

0.0025 

N 

0.3957 

0.4846 

0.0889 

0.C079 

0 

0.3247 

0.7222 

0.3975 

0.1580 

P 

0.6353 

0.7970 

0.1617 

0.0261 

Q 

0.8324 

0.9104 

0.0780 

0.0060 

R 

0.8191 

0.8536 

0.0345 

0.0012 

S 

0.49S2 

0.6106 

0.1124 

0.0126 

Total 

— 

— 

2.7119 

0.9306 

TABLE  4 


SUMMARY  C?  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  PRETEST  AND  POSHEST  RATIOS 


Ratio 

Mean  of  the 
Differences 

Standard 
Deviation  of 
the  Differences 

Standard 
Error  of 
the  Differences 

* 

I/D 

1.9355 

2.8771 

0.660 

2.93* 

Il/DD 

-5.5534 

12.1655 

2.790 

-1.98 

S/T 

0.1427 

0.1733 

0.398 

3.58* 

*P<.01 


The  l/D  ratio  compares  those  categories  (l,2,3,4f5)  which  have  been 
considered  "indirect"  with  those  categories  (6,7*8, 9)  which  have  been 
considered  "direct."  The  ratios  for  the  group  showed  an  increase  and  the 
result  of  the  change  is  that  teacher  talk  in  the  prekindergarten  classrooms 
under  study  was  more  indirect  than  direct  after  the  instructional  phase  of 
the  study. 

The  descriptions  of  categories  1*  2*  3*  4*  and  5 range  from  teacher 
talk  about  the  feelings  of  others  through  praise  of  behavior  to  the  asking 
and  answering  of  questions.  These  "indirect"  forms  of  teacher  talk  are 
compared  to  categories  6*  7*  8*  and  9*  which  are  described  by  such  terms 
as  "lecture,"  "gives  direction,"  and  "criticism.” 

More  than  half  of  the  nineteen  subjects  showed  negative  differences 
between  pretest  and  posttest  or.  the  Il/DD  ratio.  The  group  showed  a mean 
decrease  of  differences  in  this  ratio  of  5.5534.  The  1 test  analysis  was 
not  statistically  significant.  Subhypothesis  number  two  is  not  supported. 

The  Il/DD  ratio  was  added  to  the  original  Flanders  System  of  Inter- 
action Analysis  in  modifications  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  It  compares 
categories  1,  2*  and  3 (considered  "positive  affective"  teacher  talk)  with 
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categories  7?  8?  and  9 (considered  ‘'negative  affective*1  teacher  talk). 
Categories  4?  o?  and  6 are  not  used  in  the  Il/BD  ratio  since  they  are 
essentially  content- related  and  considered  neutral  in  terms  of  their 
affective  nature. 

The  third  ratio  under  examination  in  the  present  study  was  the 
S/T  ratio  which  compared  the  total  amount  of  student  talk  with  the  total 
amount  of  teacher  talk.  As  with  the  other  ratios?  the  differences  between 
pretest  and  posttest  were  compared.  The  change  over  time  for  the  S/T  ratio 
was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .01  level.  The  change  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  increase  in  the  ratio  from  pretest  to  posttest?  supporting 
subhypothesis  number  three. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Sexiss 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  certain  changes  in  teacher 
verbal  behavior  before  and  after  the  teachers  were  instructed  in  the  use 
of  observational  techniques  in  their  classrooms.  The  observational  tech- 
niques were  designed  to  provide  systematic  feedback  to  the  teacher.  The 
study  was  ah  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  What  changes  in  teacher 
behavior,  as  indicated  by  verbal  interaction  patterns  measured  by  the 
Reciprocal  iicdif icatioa  of  the  Flanders  System  of  Interaction  Analysis, 
will  result  when  teachers  use  a variety  of  observational  techniques  to 
gather  feedback  information  in  their  classrooms? 

— This  problem  arose  from  a concern  on  the  part  of  the 
investigator  that  teachers,  especially  teachers  of  young  ‘’disadvantaged" 
children,  should  constantly  improve  their  own  instructional  program. 

Those  in  a helping  relationship  to  teachers  can  facilitate  this  constant 
improvement  by  helping  teachers  gather  feedback  information.  The  partic- 
ular method  cf  gathering  feedback  information  selected  for  this  study  was 
systematic  observation  by  the  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

The  rationale  which  underlies  the  position  taken  in  the  present 
study  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  teachers  can  and  will  improve  their 
own  instructional  competence.  And  that  improvement  can  be  further  aided 
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by  the  application  of  systematic  evaluation  for  feedback  and  to  guide 
instructional  decision-making.  This  approach  does  not  ignore  or  reduce 
the  broad  range  of  v;ays  in  which  teachers  have  always  collected  feedback 
information  on  their  classroom  situations.  Teacher  sensitivity  to  the 
ongoing  activity  is  a major  force  in  curriculum  planning;  this  study  has 
been  an  attempt  to  systematise  observation  by  the  teacher  as  one  aspect 
of  teacher  sensitivity. 

.Variables.  — The  first  step  to  provide  observational  techniques 
for  use  by  teachers  in  classrooms  was  to  find  and/or  to  develop  a set  of 
methods.  The  areas  chosen  for  observation  by  the  teacher  were  the  degree 
ox  involvement ? affective  or  "coping”  behaviors?  sense  of  self?  and 
cognitive  style.  In  general?  the  techniques  v:ere  category  systems  or 
suggestions  for  recording  anecdotal  information  related  to  these  areas. 

They  were  designed  to  provide  graphic  results  which  required  no  complex 
analysis?  and  also  planned  to  be  usable  under  classroom  conditions.  The 
observational  techniques  finally  selected  and  developed  (See  Appendix  A) 
were  presented  to  the  teachers  in  a series  of  meetings  during  the  instruc- 
tional phase  of  the  study.  * 

In  order  to  examine  certain  changes  in  teacher  verbal  behavior  which 
may  or  may  not  result  from  observation  for  feedback?  a search  was  made  for 
measures  of  verbal  interaction  patterns.  The  Reciprocal  Modification  of  the 
Flanders  System  of  Interaction  Analysis  was  selected  as  the  instrument  for 
the  present  study. 

Hypotheses.  — The  problem  of  the  study  was  divided  into  three 
specific  subhj'potheses  for  examination.  The  particular  fern  of  inter- 
action analysis  used  in  this  study  yields  ratios  between  certain  groups 
of  categories.  It  was  hypothesised  that  the  l/D?  II/DD?  and  S/T  ratios 
would  increase  between  pretest  and  posttest. 
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■SmJLna.  — The  study  was  carried  out  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  between 
February  and  July  o£  1987.  The  Atlanta  Prekindergarten  Project  v;as  the 
progress  under  study,  composed  of  eight  classrooms  each  staffed  by  three 
teachers.  This  group  of  twenty-four  teachers  worked  with  children  from 
disadvantaged”  backgrounds  during  the  school  year  before  the  children 
would  enter  kindergarten.  Between  fourteen  and  twenty  children  were  in 
each  classroom.  Of  the  original  twenty-four  teachers,  four  resigned  and 
lett  the  school  system  between  pretest  and  posttest.  This  reduced  the 
group  to  twenty.  One  teacher  sent  only  one  of  the  expected  three  epi- 
sodes to  make  up  the  posttest  and  this  was  not  considered  adequate  to 
represent  that  teacher.  She  was  also  dropped  from  the  study.  The  data 
in  this  report  represent  a total  of  nineteen  teachers. 

Audio  tapes  were  used  as  pretest  and  posttest,  and  these  were 
analysed  to  provide  the  data  of  the  study.  Further  analysis,  through 
computer  calculations  and  statistical  treatment,  produced  the  results 
reported  in  chapter  4. 

■fianalasiftpjs 

The  three  specific  subhypotheses  derived  from  the  original  question 
of  this  study  are  again  presented  here.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
analysis  and  examination  of  the  data  for  each  is  also  stated. 

The  I/D  ratio,  — Subhypothesis  number  one  stated  that  the  Indirect- 

Direct  Ratio,  will  increase  between  protest  and 

categories  6,  /,  8,  9 

posttest.  Examination  of  the  differences  between  pretest  and  posttest  l/D 
ratios  for  the  teachers  in  the  present  study  showed  an  increase  which  was 
significant  at  the  .01  level.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  ratio 
between  indirect  teacher  verbal  behavior  and  direct  verbal  behavior 
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increased*  As  a group?  the  teachers  in  the  Atlanta  Prekindergarten 
Project  showed  a mean  increase  of  the  differences  of  1.935  between  pre- 
test and  posttest. 

.The  XT/HT  ratio.  — Subhypothesis  number  two  stated  that  the 

Revised  Indirect-Direct  Ratio.  will  increase 

categories  7?  8?  9 

between  pretest  and  posttest.  Examination  of  the  differences  between 
pretest  and  posttest  Il/DD  ratios  for  the  teachers  in  the  present  study 
showed  a decrease.  The  decrease  was  not  statistically  significant 
although  the  mean  decrease  of  differences  was  5.554.  It  is  therefore 
concluded  that  the  ratio  between  "positive  affective"  teacher  verbal 
behavior  and  "negative  affective"  teacher  verbal  behavior  did  not 
increase. 

The  S/T  ratio.  — Subhypothesis  number  three  stated  that  the  ratio 
between  total  student  talk  and  total  teacher  talk  would  increase  between 
pretest  and  posttest.  Examination  of  the  differences  between  pretest 
and  posttest  S/T  ratios  for  the  teachers  in  the  present  study  showed  an 
increase  which  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  It  is  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  ratio  between  total  student  talk  and  total  teacher  talk 
increased.  The  mean  of  the  differences  for  the  teachers  in  the  Atlanta 
Prekindergarten  Project  was  0.1427. 

The  origin?!  gnostici.  — A tentative  and  partial  answer  to  the 
original  question  asked  in  this  study  can  now  be  formulated  from  the 
conclusions.  When  teachers  in  the  Atlanta  Prekindergarten  Project  used 
a variety  of  observational  techniques  to  gather  feedback  information  in 
their  classrooms?  their  behavior  (as  indicated  by  verbal  interaction 
patterns  measured  by  the  Reciprocal  Modification  of  the  Flanders  System 
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of  Interaction  Analysis)  changed.  Specifically,  the  behavior  changes  for 
the  group  were  increases  in  the  l/D  ratios  and  increases  in  the  S/T  ratios. 

Jnqliftat.icns 

This  report  has  been  primarily  concerned  with  a description  of  the 
study  and  presentation  of  the  findings.  It  remains  for  the  investigator 
to  make  the  step  frcm  the  findings  toward  theory  and  practice. 

Fat  in  service,  — in  this  study,  a certain  kind  of  inter- 

vention was  used  to  facilitate  change  in  teachers.  While  it  was  hypothe- 
sised that  the  change  would  be  directional,  no  attempt  was  made  during 
the  study  to  influence  the  direction.  The  intervention,  in  the  fora  of 
the  instructional  phase  of  the  study,  imposed  no  value  orientations  on 
the  teachers.  Rather,  it  was  decided  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
instructional  decision-making  within  the  classroom,  ar.d  then  to  provide 
a systematic  procedure  of  assessment  for  feedback.  At  the  most,  the 
instructional  phase  gave  the  teacher  certain  tools  for  gathering  informa- 
tion. The  subsequent  use  of  that  information,  both  in  describing  and  in 
guiding  next  steps,  was  not  controlled  or  influenced  by  the  study. 

An  approach  like  this,  if  used  as  an  inservice  teacher  education 
program,  places  the  directors  of  the  inservice  program  in  a service 
role.  The  planners  of  the  inservice  program  would  act  as  consultants, 
resource  people,  and  specialists.  They  would  provide  a service  to  the 
teachers  being  served;  that  service  being  the  methods  and  techniques 
for  gathering  feedback  information  in  a systematic  manner.  The  teachers 
would  learn  the  skills  required  to  gather  the  information. 

After  the  skills  of  observation  and  systematic  evaluation  are 
acquired,  there  are  at  least  two  approaches  which  might  be  followed. 
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In  the  first,  as  in  the  present  study,  the  use  of  feedback  information 
would  be  strictly  a personal  matter*  The  inservice  program  would  not 
try  to  influence  the  direction  of  change,  or  even  to  take  the  position 
that  change  is  desirable.  It  is  conceivable  that  a given  teacher,  after 
gathering  feedback  information  on  a certain  aspect  of  her  instructional 
program,  may  decide  that  the  aspect  under  evaluation  is  meeting  its 
objectives  with  great  success.  The  feedback  cay  reinforce  the  partic- 
ular practice  and  the  teacher  would  likely  continue  doing  just  what  she 
had  been  doing. 

If  the  iaservice  program  dees  not  try  to  influence  the  translation 
of  feedback  into  practice,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  subsequent 
changes  cay  take  place  which  seem  to  be  undesirable.  For  example,  the 
Il/lD  ratio  change  in  the  present  study  showed  a decrease  (although  the 
Change  was  not  statistically  significant)  which  would  not  be  considered 
desirable  in  cost  classrooms  serving  young  disadvantaged  children. 
Superficially,  it  would  appear  that  teachers  stressed  more  direction- 
giving, correction,  and  criticism  than  they  stressed  the  ’’positive 
affective”  verbal  behaviors.  This  ratio  was  probably  not  as  sensitive 
to  these  codes  of  verbal  behavior  as  it  should  have  been.  However,  if 
certain  changes  took  place  where  giving  directions  and  correction 
increased,  these  teacher  verbal  behaviors  nay  have  been  completely 
appropriate  in  a given  situation.  Thus  an  inservice  program  patterned 
after  the  present  study  places  the  responsibility  and  authority  for 
certain  instructional  decisions  squarely  with  the  teacher.  If  planners 
of  inservice  teacher  education  would  adopt  such  a program,  they  must 
accept  and  support  the  resulting  decisions  and  changes  as  they  t_..e  place. 
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A second  approach  to  the  use  of  systematic  observation  in  inservice 
teacher  education  might  make  a concerted  effort  to  influence  change  in 
a particular  direction.  For  instance,  the  self-concept  of  a young  child 
from  an  impoverished  environment  nay  be  less  than  adequate  and  a lack  of 
confidence  nay  be  limiting  his  school  success.  The  inservice  program 
would  provide  assessment  cethcds  to  the  teacher  and  also  provide  the 
teacher  with  theory,  research,  and/or  practices  aimed  at  increasing  the 
positive  perceptions  of  the  child.  On  a broad  scope,  a particular 
school  system  nay  begin  a program  for  the  identification  and  k-lp  of 
the  partially  sighted.  Observational  techniques  for  identifying 
children  with  visual  difficulties  would  be  found  and/or  developed. 
Teachers  would  also  lean?  ways  and  means  of  working  with  these  children 
within  their  classrooms.  Suggestions  for  practice  may  parallel  or 
follow  the  instruction  in  systematic  observation.  And  as  practices 
are  developed  and  implemented,  systematic  observation  continues  as  a 
means  of  evaluation. 

Fqt  nregervfce  r.n » — The  introduction  to  and  instruction 

in  observation  as  a method  of  gathering  feedback  has  a place  in  the 
preservice  education  of  teachers.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  educators  that  the  individual  seeks  "answers"  to 
the  hundreds  of  problems  to  be  faced  in  the  classroom.  The  preservice 
education  program  has  a responsibility  to  provide  as  many  "answers”  as 
possible,  but  an  even  larger  responsibility  to  provide  ways  of  finding 
"answers"  after  the  teacher  leaves  the  college  or  university.  Specific 
practices  and  procedures  of  instruction  learned  during  preservice 
education  programs  can  be  considered  tentative,  until  better  practices 
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and  procedures  are  found.  Observation  by  preservice  teachers  of  children 
and  teachers  in  classrooms  first  can  become  the  content  of  discussion. 
i;iea»  increasing  the  shills  of  the  observer  in  gathering  feedback 
information  can  become  one  of  the  more  important  services  that  the 
preservice  program  provides. 

—any  programs  include  sene  observation  of  classrooms  in  operation 
by  preservii.ee  teachers.  Seme  programs  and  courses  go  further  than  just 
providing  the  opportunity  to  observe.  At  the  University  of  Florida, 
for  instance,  preservice  teachers  have  a portion  of  one  of  their 
courses  in  human  development  devoted  to  the  systematic  observation  of 
children . If  part  of  the  p re service  education  of  teachers  is  spent  in 
providing  skills  and  techniques  of  observation  for  feedback,  this 
emphasis  is  likely  to  be  of  more  general  and  long  range  value  than 
certain  solutions  to  certain  situations.  Observation  for  feedback  is 
a way  of  finding  out,  and  as  such  should  contribute  much  to  the 
continual  improvement  of  teaching. 

Zor  CTrricnl’-i  — There  are  very  few  educators  who 

would  disregard  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  children  when  planning 
the  program  for  these  children.  Just  how  influential  the  child  should 
be  in  the  process  of  curriculum  planning  will  never  be  definitively 
decided.  3ut,  as  a general  principle  of  curriculum  planning,  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  child  must  be  considered. 

Systematic  observation  by  teachers  in  their  classrooms  is  a 
premising  element  of  the  curriculum  planning  process.  The  importance 
02  observation  is  greatly  increased  when  planning  programs  for  young 
children,  since  many  of  the  traditional  assessment  techniques  rely  on 
certain  levels  of  verbal  skill  ar.d  ability  to  read  and  write.  The  * 
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importance  of  systematic  observation  is  even  more  important  when  dealing 
v;ith  programs  for  young  "disadvantaged”  children.  Theory,  research,  and 
practice  is  even  more  scarce  for  this  population  of  children  than  for 
other  groups.  Schools  have  very  little  successful  practice  to  fall  back 
on;  the  failure  of  schools  to  engage  these  children  in  the  process  of 
schooling  has  served  to  accentuate  the  absence  of  successful  practices. 
Instructional  theory  for  any  level  or  group  is  either  inadequate  or 
fragmentary  at  this  time,  so  little  assistance  can  come  from  this 
source.  Research  on  the  characteristics  of  the  "disadvantaged"  and 
evaluations  of  certain  successful  programs  is  beginning  to  accumulate. 
Eut  curricular  decisions  based  on  any  of  these  three  sources  are  not 
(and  may  never  be)  considered  permanent  or  conclusive.  The  teacher 
is  responsible  for  judging  the  appropriateness  of  any  activity  or 
experience,  and  systematic  observation  can  be  one  step  in  the  process 
of  evaluation,  revision,  and  improvement. 

JLinUaiiaiis 

The  implications  set  forth  in  the  previous  section  are  steps  from 
the  findings  of  the  present  study  toward  theory  and  practice.  The  find- 
ings of  this  study  have  contributed  to  the  selection  of  these  implica- 
tions, but  do  not  necessarily  point  to  an  immediate  translation  ox  the 
findings  into  operational  programs.  This  has  been  one  study  with  nine- 
teen subjects.  There  was  no  similar  control  group  and  seme  potential 
variables  have  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  regulate.  The  best 
inference  to  be  made  from  the  findings  is  that  the  instructional  phase 
resulted  in  increases  in  the  l/D  and  S/T  ratios  for  the  group,  and  that 
the  Il/SD  ratio  did  not  increase. 
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Further  rerearch 

Throughout  the  planning  period  and  the  process  of  conducting  the 
study  many  questions  have  emerged.  The  present  study  began  as  a 
question;  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  end  with  questions  and  sugges- 
tions for  further  research. 

1.  Will  other  groups  of  teachers  exhibit  similar  changes  in 
verbal  behavior  when  instructed  in  systematic  observation 
for  feedback? 

If  the  present  study  were  to  be  replicated,  what  changes  in  the 
l/D,  Il/DD,  and  S/T  ratios  will  results?  The  findings  of  the  present 
study,  if  supported  by  similar  findings  on  other  groups  of  teachers, 
would  have  more  generalisation  power. 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  teacher  verbal  interaction 
patterns  and  learning  in  the  classroom? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  teacher  verbal  interaction 
patterns  and  the  social-emotional  climate  in  the  classroom? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  teacher  verbal  interaction 
patterns  and  student  interaction  patterns? 

The  Reciprocal  ilodification  of  the  Flanders  System  of  Interaction 
Analysis  seems  to  have  the  potential  of  providing  comparable  data  for 
teacher  and  students. 

5.  To  what  extent  do  teachers  employ  observational  techniques 
after  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  these  techniques? 

6.  What  is  the  optimum  level  of  change  that  can  be  facilitated 
among  teachers  who  use  systematic  observation  for  feedback 
and  guide? 
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?•  What  conditions  are  necessary  in  the  classroom  for  effective 
use  of  systematic  observation  without  disrupting  or  hindering 
the  instructional  process?  Can  systematic  observation  be 
used  effectively  in  a classroom  where  only  or.e  teacher  works 
with  a group  of  children? 

8.  What  specialised  materials  or  technical  devices  would  be 
useful  for  making  and/or  recording  information  frca 
observation? 

9.  What  verbal  interaction  pattern  changes  can  be  found  when 
data  from  interaction  analysis  are  plotted  in  matrix  fora? 

10.  What  changes  in  program  and  instructional  procedures  result 
when  teachers  use  systematic  observation  for  feedback?  What 
is  the  relationship  between  changes  in  program  and  changes 
in  verbal  interaction  patterns? 

11.  How  can  inservice  teacher  education  programs  best  serve  the 
teachers  in  facilitating  systematic  observation  and 
evaluation? 

12.  What  changes  in  preservice  teacher  education  will  result  in 
increased  diagnostic  skills?  such  as  systematic  observation? 
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APPENDIX  A 


CLARIFICATION'  ON  THE  USE  0?  THE  FEEDBACK  FCSil  *1 


The  aim  of  this  procedure  is  to  provide  an  easy  yet  effective  means  of 
evaluation  and  revision.  The  judgments  are  subjective  and  the  teacher ®s 
own. 

1.  In  the  column  marked  -experience,  a brief  description  of  the  planned 

activity  is  written.  Sample  description  would  be: 

teacher  or  aide  reading  story  to  children,  or  children  walking 
the  balance  beam,  or  science  lesson  - safety  with  electricity  - 
teacher  showing  and  talking  with  children  about  electrical  out- 
lets. 

This  section  is  open  so  that  as  you  recall  or  discover  experiences 
related  to  this  objective  they  can  be  written  on  the  form,  evaluated, 
and  finally  shared  with  others  if  judged  successful. 

2.  Please  indicate  the  date  or  dates. 

3.  Name  or  briefly  describe  the  materials  used.  How  effective  were 

these  materials  to  the  experience  and  objective?  Assign  a rating  of: 

(0)— materials  had  little  or  no  value  in  this  exercise,  not  recommended 
for  use 

(D— materials  were  usable  in  this  exercise  but  left  much  to  be  desired 

(2) — materials  were  fairly  effective,  easy  to  use,  and  appropriate;  these 

materials  are  adequate,  but  there  are  probably  others  that  are  better 

(3) — materials  were  satisfactory  and  their  use  in  the  experience  was  quite 

valuable;  they  are  recommended  for  use 

(4) — materials  were  excellent  and  are  probably  the  best  materials  for  this 

exercise 

Where  many  different  materials  such  as  beads,  string,  sticks,  and 

blocks  are  used  please  rate  each  type.  For  example: 

plastic  pop-it  beads  - (3)  popsicle  sticks  - (4) 

string  - (2)  large  wooden  blocks  - (1) 
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4.  During  the  experience*  scan  the  children  at  least  twice  and  cake 

seme  tentative  judgment  of  their  involvement,  in  the  planned  or 

desired  activity.  Soon  after  the  particular  experience*  report 

how  the  children  were  involved  for  most  of  the  experience. 

■ACTIVELY  INVOLVED  neans  participating  in  the  experience  in  the  desired 

wanner  and  according  to  the  expectations  of  the 
observer  as  related  to  the  activity  as  planned. 

P ASSIV5LY  INV OLVED  means  interested  and  listening  or  watching  but  not 

participating  through  any  overt  behavior. 

ACTIVELY  NOT  INVOLVED  means  doing  something  other  than  the  desired  or 

expected. 

PASSIVELY  NOT  INVOLVED  neans  that  the  child  is  not  participating  or 

watching  and  shows  little  or  no  overt  activity. 
He  may  be  "withdrawn*"  "daydreaming*"  etc. 

5.  Finally*  the  teacher  checks  the  interaction  pattern  of  the 
experience. 

3La  Q Teacher-child  indicates  that  the  teacher  (or  aide)  and  the  child 
or  group  are  communicating  and  interacting.  Teacher  reading  to 
group*  singing  songs*  and  discussion-type  activities  belong  here 

IM)..  CHILD  An  experience  such  as  drawing*  painting*  looking  at  books* 
etc.*  where  children  are  doing  things  alone  and  without 
teacher  or  other-child  interaction. 

C_-  C Child-Child  interaction  involves  two  or  more  children.  The 
teacher  is  not  directing  the  activity  or  communicating  with 
the  children. 

6.  Please  also  initial  the  observer  column  after  each  rating. 

Jerold  P.  Bauch 
University  of  Florida 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  FEEDBACK  FORM 


This  is  one  way  to  gather  inforaaticn  about  individual  behavior  during 
particular  experiences.  An  observer  uses  the  fora  while  the  activity 
is  underway  and  does  not  participate. 


FIRST  Write  school  name,  date,  and  observer  in  the  upper  right. 

SECOND  Describe  the  experience  or  activity.  Use  enough  detail  so 

that  another  person  could  visualise  what  was  going  on,,  One 
example  might  be: 

‘'Language  development  exercise  - teacher  holding  up  cards 
with  letters  and  asking  children  to  name  the  letters.  The 
group  was  very  restless  and  noisy.  One  aide  sat  with  the 
children." 

"Snack  time  - children  seated  at  tables  in  groups  of  6. 

Juice  and  cookies  being  distributed  by  selected  children 
while  rest  wait  at  places.  Teacher  and  aides  helping 
children  and  directing  their  activity." 

(TEE  NAMES  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CLASS  CAN  EE  WRITTEN  DOWN  PRIOR  TO 
OBSERVATION) 

THIRD  Beginning  with  the  first  child  on  the  list,  look  at  him  for 
about  30  seconds.  Then  make  a judgment  as  to  which  behavior 
of  the  12  categories  fits  best.  Place  an  "X"  in  the  first 
column  of  that  category  for  that  child  and  go  on  to  the  next 
child. 

After  observing  each  child,  sub-total  each  of  the  12  columns. 

Then  repeat  the  procedure,  this  time  marking  the  "X"  in  the 
shaded  middle  column  under  the  appropriate  category. 

Repeat  a third  time  and  mark  the  total  number  of  "X"  marks 
under  each  category. 

FOURTH  If  there  are  any  comments,  descriptions,  or  remarks  that  you 
feel  would  be  helpful  about  any  particular  child,  write  these 
on  the  back  of  the  fora. 


Jerold  P.  Bauch 
University  of  Florida 


^These  categories,  slightly  modified,  come  from  the  "Coping  Behavior 
Categories"  by  Robert  L«  Spaulding.  They  were  developed  as  part  of  the 
Education  Improvement  Program  at  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
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INDIVIDUAL  BEHAVIOR  CATEGORIES  FOR  FEEDBACK  FORM  **2 


I.  ASSISTING  imTORTTY 

Resisting  doing  what  is  expected  or  requested 
Verbal  resistance  - child  says*  "No,  I won *t  do  it." 

Physical  resistance  - child  pulls  away  from  teacher,  goes  to  another 
area. 

Delaying  tactics  „ 

acts  as  if  he  hasn't  hoard  teacher's  directions, 
just . stands  there  after  teacher  has  suggested  sene  action. 
coa*inK©s  .to  work  after  teacher  announces  clean  up  tine. 

Child  tries  Just  one  core  tine"  after  being  told  to  step  doing 
something. 

Defensive  checking 

CniiU  looks  up  at  teacher  after  he  has  done  something  which  he  knows 
is  wrong. 

II.  ^NNSICfll,  MTHPwrjL  pr  rvoingwH? 

Moving  away  from  an  unpleasant  situation,  coving  physically  away  from 
teacher  anc/or  other  children  to  a place  where  he  is  inconspicuous. 
Avoiding  something  threatening  or  unpleasant,  such  as: 

Child  may  avoid  looking  at  teacher  when  she  is  looking  for  someone 
to  recite  or  perform. 

On  the  playground,  child  nay  remain  on  the  fringe  of  an  activity 
or  nove  away  when  genes  are  organised. 

Child  coves  away  free  group  during  group  activity,  as  singing  or 
sharing  tine. 


III.  WARING  tm  HGIPTNS 


Sharing  and  contributing  ideas  and  interests  with  other  children  or 
teacher: 

Child  picks  up  and  returns  dropped  paper  to  teacher  or  other  child. 
Child  finds  a caterpillar  and  quickly  reports  "Come  and  see  what  I 
found." 

Two  children  carry  table  free  one  place  to  another. 

Helping  another  child  button  coat/ 

One  child  says  to  another,  "1*11  hold  it  up  so  that  you  can  cut  it." 

IV.  PSSP.CNDING  TO  IWTFIRN &l,  STTHir.T 

Child  pays  practically  no  attention  to  either  teacher  or  peers; 
behavior  cay  consist  of  daydreaming,  gaming  off  into  the  distance, 
appearing  not  to  be  fully  awake. 

Child  seems  core  in  touch  with  his  own  internal  stimuli  than  with 
his  environment  and  is  detached  frem  the  ongoing  activity. 

Child  ta-.is  or  sings  to  himself,  cakes  noises  for  his  own  enjoyment 
while  doing  nothing  else,  taps  fingers,  rocks  back  and  forth^  walks 
restlessly  about. 
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V.  .SOCIAL  INTERACTION 


Mutual  give  and  take  is  present  in  activities. 

Two-way  conversations,  children  talking  together  while  waiting  in 
line  or  during  an  activity. 

Children  walking  holding  hands  or  with  aims  around  each  other. 

Child  talking  with  teacher  or  other  children,  communicating  together. 

VI.  C3SWIKG  PASSIVELY 


thatching  passively  without  great  interest. 

Child  nay  be  watching  teacher  but  also  keeping  tabs  on  the 
activities  of  other  children  or  glancing  cut  the  window. 

Child  is  easily  diverted  from  his  activities  or  free  observing  by 
unexpected  events. 

Child  looks  up  when  a parent  enters  the  room  and  watches  parent. 
Child  shifts  observing  from  ongoing  activity  to  the  wall  to 
another  object  to  another  child,  etc.,  in  a short  period  of  time. 


VII. 


CftEKTMi 


(TNG  soppcst.  flssifyr^cs,.  TKFO^mrN 


Seeking  help,  support,  frem  teachers  or  peers; 

Child  asks,  "How  can  I fix  this?" 

"Please  tie  my  shoe." 

"Would  you  keep  this  for  me?" 

Child  asks  Questions  - not  to  initiate  conversation  but  merely  for 
information: 

"Are  we  going  to  the  library  today?" 

"How  long  before  lunch?" 

Child  seeks  attention  and  support  through  showing  work  or  through 
perfoimance. 

"Look  at  ay  picture." 

"Watch  how  fast  I can  run." 

VIII.  CONFORMING  TO  ekpkctsttcxs 


Doing  the  assigned  work  without  great  interest  or  enthusiasm. 
Submitting  to  requests  of  teacher  or  deminative  peer. 

Following  directions  without  deviation. 

Sitting  quietly  when  work  is  finished. 

Waiting  for  instructions,  showing  little  or  no  self-directed  activity. 
IX.  SFLF-OIPFCTFF)  flfTTTVTTY 

Working  on  productive  activity  or  project  with  apparent  genuine 
interest: 

Molding  shapes  of  play  dough,  swinging,  string  beads,  coloring, 
etc. 

Problem-solving  activities:  working  cn  a pussle,  stacking  blocks. 

Egocentric  behavior  and  language:  "Iti  going  to  make  a pie." 
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X. 


hGSIVE  OR  NEGATIVE  FEVfiVTP.^ 


Direct  attack?  namc-ealling?  physical  pushing  or  hitting: 

Get  off.  I want  to  ride  now*” 

Grabbing  objects  frca  other  children?  damaging  another  child *s 
work  or  belongings. 

Throwing  objects  around  the  room  or  at  another,,  dumping  blocks  on 
floor. 

Annoying  others?  poking  them?  pulling  on  their  clothes  or  hair. 
Demanding  attention  through  whining?  yelling?  running  around? 
using  baby  talk. 

Criticising  others:  ”Your  painting  is  sloppy.” 

XI.  -DIRECTING  AND  M/fflXPHf.CTTNG  fiTfrrpc 

ilanipulating  teacher  or  other  children  so  they  will  do  what  the 
child  wants  them  to  do: 

”Go  and  get  me  another  piece  of  paper.*' 

"Hold  this  for  me  while  I go  for  a drink." 

Eossing  or  commanding  others: 

"Get  in  line.0" 

"Don’t  do  that." 

Enforcing  rules  in  teacher °s  absence:  "You  only  get  one  straw* 

Put  the  rest  back." 

ihreatening  to  get  own  way:  '*1  won’t  play  unless  we  do  it  my  way." 

XII.  PAYING  R£PT  ATTEMTTCM 

Listening  attentively  and  with  interest. 

During  story  telling?  while  teacher  gives  direction?  records. 
Watching  an  insect?  a train  go  by?  or  teacher  demonstration 
intently. 

Humming  or  tapping  or  swaying  to  environmental  stimuli?  such  as  a 
record. 

Not  easily  distracted  by  peripheral  movement  or  noise. 


Description  of  the  experience  or  activity 
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CN  ASSESSING  SELF-CONCEPT  IN  YOUNG  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN 


In  a brief  search  ox  the  literatures,  a number  of  methods  can  be 
found  which  give  seme  information  about  self-concept  in  children.  Most 
ox  these  techniques  are  research  oriented  and  usually  require  1:1  teacher- 
ch-i.a  conferences  in  testing  situations.  Others  utilise  special  pictures, 
drawing  tests,  or  other  technical  devices. 

For  the  teacher  in  the  classroom,  such  techniques  have  limited  use. 
Taey  usually  require  too  much  time  and  special  training  and  analysis, 
inere  are  however,  practical  and  useful  ways  of  assessing  self-concept  in 
the  daily  routine  of  the  classrocn. 

Louise  Bates  Ames1  described  the  use  of  a selective  technique  in  which 
data  is  gathered  by  observation.  Two  possible  applications  of  this  method 


A.  Cue  of  the  adults  in  the  room  listens  to  a child's  talking 
and  writes  only  those  statements  which  appear  to  relate  to 
his  sense  of  self,  adequacy,  and  self-concept.  Brief  notes 
of  interpretation  or  inference  by  the  teacher  are  also 
written  as  possible  explanation. 

This  listening  should  be  balanced  between  child- child  talking 
and  .ch i }. d- teacher  talking  and  is  best  done  during  informal 
times  of  the  day. 

These  statements  by  the  child  should  be  dated  and  the  situation  briefly 
described.  An  example  of  this  type  of  report: 


Tuesday  Feb.  21  John  Jones,  talking  with  3 other  children. 

81 . « . and  I can  draw  a lot  better  than  you.” 

M.  . . teacher  likes  my  pictures,  don't  you?” 

"See  how  pretty  mine  is.a  It  is  the  best  one." 


^Louise  Bates  Ames,  "The  Sense  of  Self  of  Nursery  School  Children  as 
Manifested  by  Their  Verbal  Behavior.1'  Jjmmal  sL  fifiDfilifi  Ps?ch  ninny.  LXXXI 
(December,  1952),  193-232. 
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Renarks:  John  seeced  confident  that  he  was  doing  the  best  ; 
work  at  firsts  but  he  seemed  to  be  seeking 
approval.  I think  there  is  a slight  feeling  of 

insecurity  revealed  hero. 

ft 

f 

I 


B.  Another  way  to  do  this  is  to  listen  for  children ®s  remarks  which 
day  relate  to  self-concept  and  perception  during  the  ongoing 
classroom  activity,  and  cake  anecdotal  notes  when  it  is  conven- 
ient, For  example: 

Tuesday  Feb.  21  John  Jones  during  balance  bead  activity  j 

John  was  very  unsure  of  himself  and  asked  me  to  hold  his  h^nd 
op  the  first  try.  He  would  not  try  it  alone  and  went  away 
when  the  others  coaxed  hie.  I think  he  was  worried  about 
failure  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  children. 


observer 


Information  like  this  has  little  immediate  use,  but  can  give  a help- 
~ul  guide  if  trends  or  patterns  appear.  As  the  successive  observations 
(perhaps  1-2  per  week)  are  cade  and  filed,  occasional  review  of  these  can 
indicate  progress  or  regression.  Indicators  of  adequacy  or  inadequacy, 
competence  or  incompetence  cay  show  up.  Persistent  negative  remarks  about 
one's  self  would,  of  course,  bring  the  teacher  to  plan  specific  success 
experiences  and  special  attention  to  reaedy  the  situation. 

Wattenburg  and  Clifford^  have  used  small- group  periods  to  record 
children ®s  talking  as  it  relates  to  their  self-concept.  This  is  a core 
structured  approach  and  is  useful  in  eliciting  information  for  use  in 
evaluation  and  planning  future  activity.  The  adult  listening  again 
takes  note  of  only  reaarks  which  seem  to  reveal  self-perceptions  of  the 
child. 


%.  W.  Wattenburg  and  Clare  Clifford,  "Self  Concepts"  Child 
Development,  XXXV,  No.  2 (Juno,  1964). 
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Severs!  possibilities  arise  from  this  method: 

A.  Ask  one  or  several  children  to  draw  a picture  of  themselves 

or  their  family  and  make  notes  if  they  talk  about  themselves  or 
relationships  with  their  family.  As  with  the  others,  select  and 
write  only  those  comments  relevant  to  the  self-concept.  Such 
recording  would  be  done  periodically,  perhaps  once  every  month. 
The  remarks  could  be  rated  as  being  either  ‘’positive,"  "neutral," 
or  "negative." 

The  appearance  of  strongly  positive  or  negative  comments  would 
then  assist  in  understanding  him  and  in  planning  school  experi- 
ences for  him. 

3.  A series  of  open-ended  sentences  may  also  serve  to  elicit  self- 
reference from  a small  group  of  children  which  could  be  written 
and  interpreted.  Statements  like: 

1.  I am  happiest  when  . . . 

2.  People  like  me  because  ... 

3.  One  thing  I don’t  like  to  do  is  . . . Why  not? 

could  bring  about  significant  comments  about  the  child.  These 
would  be  periodically  reviewed,  along  with  any  inference  or 
comment  by  the  teacher  pertinent  to  self-concept. 

III.  J.  H.  Meyerowitz3  used  pairs  of  stick  figures  on  a kind  of  answer 
sheet,  and  teachers  read  a pair  of  descriptive  sentences.  The  child  is 
asked  to  choose  the  one  most  like  himself,  and  these  choices  are  reflec- 
tions of  how  he  sees  himself  at  that  time. 

Of  the  sentence  pairs,  one  describes  a socially  desirable  child  and 

£ 

the  other  describes  either  a child  with  neutral  character  or  a child  with 
socially  undesirable  characteristics.  These  are  alternated  throughout  the 
scoring  sheet.  (A  copy  of  seme  sentence  pairs  modified  from  the  original 
is  attached.) 

Scoring  is  by  counting  the  desirable  ( + ),  neutral  ( 0 ),  and 
undesirable  ( - ) choices  and  comparing  scores  every  month. 


3 

J.  3.  Meyerowitz, 
Class  Placement,"  Child 


"Self-Derogations  in  Young  Retardates  and  Special 
evelop^er.t,  XXXIII,  No.  2 (June,  1962). 


Groups  of  five  children  were  found  to  be  best  when  administering  this 
instrument  and  pre-schoolers  could  respond  successfully.  With  this 
technique,  as  with  the  others,  the  information  is  useful  in  comparison 
and  to  guide  the  teacher  while  planning  specifically  for  that  child. 

techniques  like  these  have  both  considerable  value  and  strong 
limitation.  The  value  is  in  the  systematic  appraisal  of  particular 
children  for  guidance  and  planning;  the  limitation  is  that  the  informa- 
tion is  subjective  and  fits  only  a particular  situation. 

Jerold  P.  Bauch 
University  of  Florida 
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SffiPLE  SENTENCE  PAIRS  FOR  FESTWf 


1.  The  mother  of  the  child  with  the  square  does  not  miss 
hia  when  he  is  in  school. 

2.  The  mother  of  the  child  with  the  circle  washes  dishes. 

1.  There  are  many  things  that  the  child  with  the  square 
does  not  know. 

2.  The  child  with  the  circle  is  smart. 

1.  The  child  with  the  square  likes  to  play  with  toys. 

2.  The  mother  and  father  of  the  child  with  the  circle 

wish  he  could  do  better,  * 

1.  The  mother  of  the  child  with  the  square  does  not  love  him. 

2.  The  mother  of  the  child  with  the  circle  is  always  happy  to 
see  hia. 

1.  Children  often  make  the  child  with  the  square  cry. 

2.  The  child  with  the  circle  has  fun  with  other  children. 

1.  The  child  with  the  square  likes  his  teacher. 

2.  The  child  with  the  circle  does  not  like  his  teacher. 

1.  The  child  with  the  square  is  not  the  same  as  other  children. 

2.  Everyone  likes  the  child  with  the  circle. 

1.  The  child  with  the  square  can  walk  and  run. 

2.  The  child  with  the  circle  does  not  know  how  to  play  gases 

well. 


MAKING  AND  RECORDING  JUDGMENTS  ABOUT 
COGNITIVE  STYLE  AND  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 
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I.  .Analvty-c  Qr_p.o^an?3lvtic? 

It  has  been  established  through  research^  that  young  children 
exhibit  either  analytic  or  nosmanlvtic  style  of  thinking  when  faced 
with  certain  situations.  An r lytic  styles  would,  for  example,  use  the 
observable  characteristics  of  objects  when  grouping  or  discriminating. 
In  making  two  groups  from  a square,  triangle,  and  circle,  the  lytic 
child  will  usually  group  the  square  with  the  triangle  because  of  their 
straight  sides*  The  n<r»r>nalyt ic  child,  however  may  group  the  circle 
with  either  the  square  or  the  triangle  "because  the  circle  is  like  a 
ball." 

The  Rg-nanfflytls  child  brings  seme  relationship  frem  his  background  to 
the  situation  or  cay  add  information  not  observable  free  the  object. 

The  .sr^lYtl.Ci  child  uses  only  information  gained  through  the  senses 
and  from  the  situation  itself. 

When  an  analytic  child  talks  about  an  event  or  object,  he  will 

usually  separate  description  frea  interpretation.  For  example: 

A fire  truck  came  by  my  house  yesterday.  It  was  red  and  shiny 
and  cade  a lot  of  noise.  It  stopped  and  the  men  squirted  water 
on  the  garage  that  was  burning.  Then  they  went  away. 

A child  exhibiting  nonanalytic  patterns  cay  report  the  same  event: 

A fire  truck  came  by  cy  house  yesterday.  I have  a toy  fire 
truck  at  heme  just  like  it.  A garage  was  burning  up  and  the 
siren  scared  me.  The  cen  sprayed  the  fire  so  it  went  out. 

There  are  tioes  when  nualy t ic  thinking  is  highly  desirable,  such 

as  science  activities  or  visual  discrimination  experiences  or  tasks 

^Jerome  Kagan,  Howard  A.  Moss,  and  Irving  E.  Sigei,  "Psychological 
Significance  of  Styles  of  Conceptualization."  Society  f or  the  Roconrch 
Iff- Child  Bevel pr-sant^.  Hcnonraphs,  No.  66,  1963. 
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which  require  sequencing  skills.  But  during  art  or  social  studies  or 
personal-social  talking,  the  children  should  interpret  and  relate 
background  information  to  the  topic  or  task.  Nonanalvtic  patterns  are 
appropriate  here. 

■Observing 

A good  time  to  tune  in  on  the  differences  between  sr»f> Wti c.  or 

JMfflaiialS&iS  behaviors  would  be  during  sharing  periods,  child-teacher 

discussions,  or  other  periods  when  open  discussion  takes  place. 

A.  The  first  judgment  to  make  is  to  decide  which  type  of  thinking 
pattern  is  appropriate  to  the  task  at  hand. 

3.  Then,  after  watching  a child  for  a short  tine  his  behavior  should 
be  judged  .aaaljZlifi  or  nonanalvtic. 

(There  are  tines  when  this  distinction  is  impossible,  but  other  tines 
when  it  is  strikingly  evident.) 

If  analytic  behavior  is  called  for  and  the  child  show's  ronannl vt.ic 
patterns,  immediate  and  long-range  intervention  by  the  teachers  should 
be  planned.  Such  intervention  calls  for  attention  to  the  observable 
characteristics  of  objects  or  the  information  evident  only  from  within 
a given  situation. 

The  form  attached  has  just  one  place  for  recording  an  observation 

for  each  child.  During  a period  of  one  or  two  days,  teachers  keep  the 

fora  in  a convenient  place  for  recording  observations.  As  a child  is 

observed,  the  appropriate  style  is  checked.  Then  judgment  is  made 

whether  the  child  is  or  is  not  thinking  in  that  pattern  as  described. 

The  fora  should  be  completed  on  the  entire  class  at  least  once 

per  two  weeks  to  insure  syteaatic  observing  and  recording. 

Jerold  P.  Bauch 
University  of  Florida 
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J COGNITIVE  STYLE  RECORD  FORM 

1 date  * 

f -flmlYl iS-^i x 'n  - uses  observation  and  description  of  actual  object  or 
r event  without  regard  for  relationships  with  back- 
ground information  or  interpretation 
: llO-r.onp^txo.  .style  - brings  background  information  to  the  situation 

and/or  relates  this  situation  to  other  experiences 


NAMES 

APPROPRIATE 

OBSERVED 

COMMENT 

analytic 

yes 

r.o 

U— 

ry'n-jppl  vt  i o 

vo  ^ 

HP 

f 

analytic 

yes 

no 

UL— 

pn^onnl  vt.ir. 

yos 

np 

analytic 

yes 

no 

sJk_ 

nonnnsl vtic 

yes 

no 

analytic 

yes 

no 

-iL 

nn  ^ m ^ 7 vt.  l O 

VOS 

no 

analytic 

yes 

no 

-5-. 

r onpnp 1 vt  j p 

VOS 

no 

analytic 

yes 

no 

6- 

nnnnnol  vt.jp. 

~ . VftR  . 

no 

analytic 

yes 

no 

nonanol  vt.io 

V&X 

no 

analytic 

yes 

no 

JL 

nponnnl  vti  o 

VOS 

no 

analytic 

yes 

no 

nonnnnl  vt  ip. 

V(*S 

no 

HQ- 

analytic 

yes 
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analytic 
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no 
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analytic 

yes 

no 

ponpjpol  v+ip 
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no 

analytic 

yes 

no 

pnpnnnl  vt,  j P 

no 

analytic 

yes 
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JL— _ 

ttpnppp!  vf  j P 

VOS 

no 

2L 

analytic 

yes 

no 

nonnnalvt.ic 

no  . 
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